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ABSTRACT 


Diplomatic objectives in foreign policy and security policy objectives are 
often understood to be standalone policy dimensions which are designed to serve 
distinct purposes. Security policy can be described as an internal to external approach 
while foreign policy and diplomacy are considered vice versa. In context of nuclear 
weapon states, foreign policy objectives achieved through nuclear diplomacy and 
strategic dispensations reserve a more complex connectivity as one policy effects the 
other directly. South Asian diplomatic dimensions focus more on securitization of 
regional interests and preservation of national security which makes dimensions of 
security bear more impression on foreign policy determinants. The role of states 
according to their security outreach thus define character of state within a diplomatic 
orientation within and beyond a region. This implies that a state could either be 
categorized based upon its internal security complex or external foreign policy 
outreach. Considering that nuclear deterrence overweighs more on foreign policy and 
security policy nexus, conventional security orientations can be categorized as 
auxiliary or supplementary influences to foreign policy decision making. Foreign 
policy objectives in South Asia have been centralized around territorial disputes, 
vulnerable border management and political polarization which has allowed frictional 
confrontation among member states. Nuclearization of South Asia can also be termed 
as a consequence of security vulnerabilities in regional context. The effect of this 
combination of foreign policy objectives, diplomatic outreach, bilateral disputes and 
regional security features makes up a substantial portion of what is termed strategic 


equilibrium in South Asia. 


Key Words: Foreign Policy Objectives, South Asia, National Security, Regional 


Complex, Regional Nuclear Strategy, Nuclear Diplomacy, Strategic Equilibrium 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


1.1 Introduction 


Security is an important factor in determining course of action of a state. 
Security highlights the most core determination within institutional decision-making 
framework as it directly effects the hierarchy within the state. Security in this context 
denotes the ability of a state to maximize internal sovereignty as well as stabilize 
external sovereign ability to ensure its sustenance. Territorial integrity, for the most 
part, is a practical expression of external sovereign control while internal sovereign 
control connotes a more diversified capability of an institution to ensure stable 
uninterrupted expression of territorial integrity. Diplomacy and foreign policy 
objectives, if understood in consonance with expression of security calculus would 
then be the potential of a state to enhance and institute its doctrinal proficiency to 
adversaries and competitors within and beyond regional arrangements. The objective 
would then be to design a comprehensive diplomatic discourse that would induct 
security as its prime factor depending upon the outreach and national interest 


dimensions of subject matter state (Alagappa, 2009). 


States primarily focus on security as a major foreign policy objective when 
their threat assessment calculus institutes regional competitiveness or aggressive 
confrontations with an adversary or adversaries. An adversary, in this context, is a 
rival state that has had a perpetual negative engagement with said state often with 
imbalanced conclusions or stalemates. States with perpetual aggressive confrontations 
are usually states that have negatively converging national interests. The underlining 


definitions to foreign policy objectives in a situation where states have security as 


their principal policy dimension would then be projecting capabilities of ensuring 
sustenance through friction. Friction in this context is defined as a state’s ability to 
ensure survivability through kinetic aggressive policy towards a defined adversary. 
Diplomacy would then be a strategy to safeguard security as a prime policy objective 
with communication among rivals being a byproduct, thus circumstantial to prevailing 


situation (Narang, 2013). 


South Asia is a forerunning example in understanding the role of security in 
foreign policy objectives. States like India and Pakistan have even declared to pursue 
and induct the use of strategic arsenal as a means to dissuade aggression (Jervis, 
1988). Afghanistan, on the other hand, is a state in South Asia that has its internal 
security construct designed to accommodate regional and international diplomatic 
attention. This implies that states in South Asia that have vulnerable security 
structures or perpetual unsettled rivalries would tend to focus more on enhancing their 
security potential more as compared to their interactional notions. States would then, 
in one particular region like South Asia, would automatically be compartmentalized. 
Compartmentalization would chiefly be on importance of security within a state’s 
doctrine and its willingness to employ diplomacy as a force multiplier. This means 
that within South Asia, foreign policy objectives with security as preference would 
polarize the region into states with security as principal objective and states with non- 
security orientations as principal objective. South Asia, in its polarization, is divided 
into India, Pakistan and Afghanistan as security aspirants and Maldives, Sri Lanka, 
Bhutan and Nepal as non-security aspirants. Considering nuclear quotient in the 
calculus of South Asian foreign policy objectives, India and Pakistan dominate 
regional diplomacy bearings. Nuclear deterrence then acquires the position of the 


most safeguarded objective bilaterally and regionally, with transregional states 


performing the role of stabilizers. The design of foreign policy decision making at 
institutional level would then be preservation of nuclear deterrence and security 


instead of managing inter-regional cooperation. 


1.2 Literature Review 


Decision making procedure in constructing an efficient foreign policy system 
requires a state to be dissected into different components based on their utility and 
their relevance. Cuban Missile Crisis has remained an important historical event to be 
used as baseline for an uncomplicated dissection of communicability during nuclear 
crises. Using a set of models and narratives Graham Allison (Allison & Zelikow, 
1999) articulates different approaches in decision making from an American and 
Soviet standpoint into development of the Cuban Missile Crisis during 1962. He 
argued that where states during crises and conflicts employ a different set of strategies 
that are usually reserved and designed specifically to cater to such confrontations, 
their institutions and individuals in those institutions react in a manner that may not be 
different from routine. He claimed that institutions and individuals before acquiring 
power and authority construct conflict contingencies and worst-case scenarios in order 
to preempt any crisis stalemate that could be hazardous in real-time situations. He 
further observed that during the Cuban Missile Crisis, United States as a state, the 
departments relating to national security as institutions and President of the United 
States as an individual had different policy options reserved for managing the crisis 
and that all three levels of decision-making structures entailed their own sets of 
anomalies. If this model is replicated on Kargil confrontation between India and 
Pakistan, it can serve as a better outlook into understanding the initiation, conducting 
and conclusion of the confrontation and how security takes a higher margin of 


decision-making systems within a state and its preferences with respect to its foreign 


policy objectives. Allison’s assertion that security remains a principal feature of 
decision making and objective setting in state practice can be used as a vital model in 
outlining South Asia’s security construct as a dominant feature in foreign policy 


decision making. 


Feroz Hassan Khan argues (F. Khan, 2012) an intricate detail discussion to 
decision making procedure from an internal institutional perspective in Pakistan. He 
noted that Pakistan, after nuclearization of India and the dismemberment of East 
Pakistan after the 1971 war was dominantly defensive in understanding the 
importance of security in foreign policy decision making. He observed that the 
security calculus of South Asia was interrupted in 1971 and 1974 which restrained 
foreign policy objectives for Pakistan to strictly pursue a security oriented foreign 
policy dimension in the region. Khan observed that crisis and urgency of active 
responses required a state to institute amendments in its foreign policy objectives (F. 
Khan, 2012) particularly for preservation of national interest and sustenance. He 
proposed the nuclearization of Pakistan as an example where all echelons of decision 
making were engaged in accommodating India’s nuclear project as a major setback 
following the 1971 war and that Pakistan revised its foreign policy and domestic 
policy approach to directly constructing a nuclear security dimension in its defense 
policy. This indicates that nuclear weapons and security options for a state during 
negatively transforming crises and setbacks to national interests can institute 
paradigm shifts to its foreign policy objectives as it requires an inward change to be in 
consonance with its foreign policy dynamics (F. Khan, 2012). 

His book accurately dissected the need for foreign policy and domestic policy 
decision making to consider security and securitization process as a major component 


in ensuring survival and recovery of a state from a major calamity. His observations 


also indicated that a vacuum between security policy and foreign policy objectives 
could dent state preservation and pursuance of national interest significantly and also 
that decision making systems or institutions needed to be absolutely integrated and 
complaisant to defined goals and objectives of decision making should be well 


communicated. 


Ashok Kapur postulates that Indian decision makers were also concerned 
about the position of security and nuclear deterrence in their national interest 
objectives (A. Kapur, 1971). He noted that within the government of India the pro- 
nuclear weapons lobby played a significantly important role in convincing the state 
apparatus in developing weapons capability in order to maximize India’s outreach. 
Kapur noted that Indian government at an institutional level decided to accommodate 
nuclear weapons as a means to enhance India’s regional footprint and that institutional 
preference resided with India acquiring a weapon status. He further noted that as an 
institution, the Indian government had already expressed its desire to restructure their 
entire decision-making process to construct policy options and strategies to design a 
sate narrative for the institution of nuclear weapons in its security policy. Kapur 
further noted (A. Kapur, 1971) that the Indian public, the Indian parliament and the 
Indian armed forces were able to convince the Indian leadership to restructure India’s 
opinion regarding its nuclearization, evidenced by India’s refusal to sign the NPT, 
growing concerns regarding transregional players like China, America and America 
with their growing influence in South Asia and willingness to register India as a 
stakeholder entity during Cold War. Kapur’s predictions were in fact validated by 
Indian nuclear tests in 1974 and 1978, India’s decision to enhance its weapon 
capability, Indian nuclearization leading to nuclearization of Pakistan, more recently 


the Cold Start Doctrine and India’s decision to develop a nuclear triad supplemented 


by Ballistic missile defense capability. All such decisions have had a direct bearing on 
foreign policy objectives of India and have reshaped regional decision making for 
both India and Pakistan. Security policy is a national policy and when a state decides 
to utilize security as its regional or transregional force multiplier, it requires the entire 
decision-making hierarchy to ensure amendments in its decision making and objective 
determining procedure as Kapur had observed with the Indian government during the 


1970s (A. Kapur, 1971). 


Nuclear weapons in South Asia have, for the most part, been used as 
bargaining chips during crises. Post-Kargil confrontations during 2001, 2008 and 
2016 have witnessed India and Pakistan actively indicating willingness to escalate to 
nuclear confrontation as a means to encourage restraint. This behavior also led to 
India and Pakistan restructuring their bilateral foreign policy, often characterized by 
partial or complete cessation of diplomatic endeavors. But to Scott Sagan (Sagan, 
2012) states develop nuclear weapons for a very distinguished yet brief number of 
reasons. He stated that power, prestige, insecurity and completion is usually generated 
through influence of domestic politics, regional insecurity and doctrinal need over the 
decision-making process of the state. He further observed that states willing to induct 
nuclear weapons capability have to redesign their objectives and decision-making 
procedures on an institutional scale. This is indicative by the fact that both India and 
Pakistan have achieved institutional restructuring before both states inducted nuclear 
arsenal. One of the key amendments employed by both states was introduction of 
deterrence diplomacy and induction of strategic objectives in the security dimension 
to their foreign policy. Kargil and the deficiency of interaction between Prime 
Ministers of both states during said crisis is also indicative to Sagan’s assertion that if 


states induct nuclear weapons for security or prestige it would have a direct bearing 


on their decision-making preferences. Threat perceptions are diplomatically 
communicable and the same can be concurrently applied to security objectives. Scott 
Sagan highlighted the principal motivations behind states acquiring nuclear weapons, 
which can be conversely interpreted as principal amendments to decision making 
procedure within a state. In south Asia, foreign policy decision making post-1971 
witnessed immense security-oriented modifications in India and Pakistan based on 
insecurity, threat perceptions, power accumulation and national prestige which 
ultimately led to nuclearization of the region in 1998 and introduction of 
circumstantial diplomatic interaction and diplomatic stalemates on perpetual conflicts 


of interest. 


Buzan and Weaver (Buzan & Waever, 2003) argued that states and their 
individual security perceptions lead to them behaving in a manner most suitable to 
their national interest and doctrines which in turn shapes and designs the regional 
security complex. Furthermore, they argue that such amendments are necessitated by 
regional conditions which in their occurrences encourage states within that region to 
design and construct national interest and doctrines to suit their fulfillment of 
objectives. In terms of South Asia, this would suggest that India and Pakistan, in their 
long-standing rivalry on territorial anomalies chose to design nuclear deterrence 
which was sequentially activated by their insecurity on Kashmir. The wars and 
skirmishes between India and Pakistan where, on one hand, initiated by territorial 
vulnerabilities but on the other hand, were in itself causing such vulnerabilities. With 
this in perspective, South Asia’s major foreign policy dimension was territorial 
insecurities leading to nuclearization which became a chief security factor in foreign 


policy decision making at institutional and state level. 


The core argument and assertion in decision making as well as strategic 
stability would be the ability of India and Pakistan to allow security related matters to 
reserve top priority in their diplomatic interaction. The war of 1965 and the post- 
Kargil interaction between India and Pakistan are two important features of a 
chronological interaction between the two states. India and Pakistan, in both 
aforementioned events, were able to restructure their bilateral diplomatic interaction 
to circumstantial eventualities based upon mutual mistrust. This meant that foreign 
policy objectives of both states were structured around enhancement of competitive 
potential in isolation of regional conditions, relying more on bilateral parameters. 
Post-Kargil interaction is more important to make mention of because India and 
Pakistan, after Kargil escalation, had kept their foreign policy objective within and 
beyond regional limitations to focus on enhancement of security structures. The main 
purpose of inability of SAARC to counteract such aggressive tendencies and alliances 
between India and America, China and Pakistan of more strategic necessities 
reconfirmed that South Asian security dimensions and regional security complex was 


being aggressively defined (Z. S. Ahmed, 2016; Mahmood, 2000). 


Nuclearization of India and Pakistan also paved the way for substantiating 
assertions of the Regional Security Complex Theory that states would be able to 
construct the security layout of their region based upon their own vulnerabilities and 
reactionary policies. Foreign policy objectives, in this context, would then be 
principally centered on maximizing the outreach of state’s defensive or offensive 
capabilities as a means to enhance its significance. The assertions by Buzan and 
Weaver in their theory can be found in South Asia’s security calculus by instituting 
security related decision making as the principal consideration in foreign policy 


interactions through diplomacy and deterrence. 


Bhumitra Chakma (Chakma, 2012) observed the role played by third party 
diplomatic intervention in handicapping strategic stability and bilateralism in South 
Asian strategic stability. For Chakma, third-party diplomatic intervention created 
more fractures than damage control by pausing conflicts without settlement of 
disputes. She observed that despite America arbitrating conflicts in South Asia from 
spiraling, its deterrence diplomacy allowed Pakistan and India to misperceive 
sanctions as a one-sided unfair punishment and such thoughts exacerbated conflicts. 
The article divides conflict chronology on three levels; Pakistan-India crisis at Kargil, 
post-Twin peaks Crisis of mobilization and post-2008 deployment of aggressive 
strategies utilizing conventional forces noting that if the US had not intervened, 
nuclear deterrence might have eroded to a point of Mutually Assured Destruction. 
Inadvertent or intentional escalation during unmitigated crises was a prime factor of 
identifying weaknesses and fracturing of bilateralism between Pakistan and India, for 
Chakma such a scenario was deficient of nuclear diplomacy which the author 
describes as a preventive measure to diplomatically engage confronting parties 
consequently focused to either initiate gradual communication or to engage abrupt 
cessation of aggression. The author observes that both India and Pakistan, devoid of 
being able to consensually adopt risk reduction or threat aversion, often end up 
utilizing brinkmanship. Such capabilities are employed by layering conventional force 
posturing as a means to dissuade escalation. Pakistan and India, for Chakma, are not 
suited for brinkmanship due to their longstanding disputes and geographical 
immediacy. Brinkmanship and lack of comprehensive nuclear diplomacy 
arrangements means that both states are dependent on third-party diplomatic 
intervention as a risk reduction measure. The article provides a detailed outline of 


how India and Pakistan are a diverse nuclear dyad with more than one reason to 


obtain an aggressive tone with each other which eventually translates to military 


readiness or standoffs. 


The author observes that if the US is taken out of context and the two 
incidents are viewed in absentia of US participation, the escalation would have 
definitely been uncontrollable chain reaction ultimately leading to nuclear exchange. 
While India and Pakistan maintain that role of the US is not as primary or integral as 
the it is often led to believe, the authors observes that in view of the recent standoffs, 


the US has been more than just a secondary stabilizing factor. 


With the article highlighting key destabilizing factors in deterrence between 
India and Pakistan and asserting the role of the US as the major stabilizing intervening 
party, there are however a few core factors that are not appreciated. Deterrence 
between two states is maintained for a variety of factors and all those factors have one 
particular commonality; deterrence is maintained keeping in mind _ regional 
preferences at a primary level and international concerns as secondary. This implies 
that deterrence between two states would always keep any external party at secondary 
level and de-escalation would initially be initiated by understanding of deterring 
parties not by intervention. Where the author asserts that Pakistan was always the 
state that received the major chunk of deterrence diplomacy conducted by the US, 
India was largely either seen as innocent or as a responding nation. With the author 
supposing that terrorist organizations were solely under command of Pakistan, 
clandestinely but surely, India had not escalated the conflict but merely responded to 
aggression in a suitable manner. Kargil conflict was not an abrupt incident but it had 
its roots since the escalation of military potential in Siachin and minor conflicts that 
had occurred there. Secondly, as far as inadvertent use of nuclear weapons is 


concerned, also linking to nuclear terrorism, the assumption that both India and 
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Pakistan maintain weak command and control systems and delegated command would 
eventually lead to involuntary deployment, the delegation of command in both India 
and Pakistan is not as US and Russia/Soviet Union had delegated their arsenal 
because of the nature of deterrence maintained by India and Pakistan which means 
that principles of deterrence might be similar in some instances but are never 


universally uniform. 


Line of Control serves as a yardstick for not only capabilities of Pakistan and 
India to escalate through conventional force posturing but also as a measure to display 
their mutual inefficiency to avoid mutual settlement of disputes. With India constantly 
stirring up the Line of Control and conjoined working boundary territories, lack of 
effective bilateral communicability is a serious risk if either state decides to 
imperatively opt for deterrence dominance. India’s deterrence by punishment model is 
also desynchronized with Pakistan’s deterrence by denial model and such 


desynchronization is corrosive to deterrence stability. 


American intervention might have temporarily stabilized the conflict but 
willingness of the parties to do so remains pivotal. Moreover, American intervention 
can also be seen in the perspective of its role as a major arms and technology provider 
at either side and this trade where allows both India and Pakistan to up-grade their 
military status, also initiates insecurity which is in turn a factor that allows deterrence 
to further strengthen. The article asserts that both states are unable to control their 
strategic armament and are irresponsible to an extent that outside intervention 
becomes necessary. It also assumes that the model of deterrence in South Asia is 


inherently flawed both in its generic essence and in behavior of the parties. 


Feroz Hassan Khan provides an in-depth analysis of deterrence fabric in South 


Asia (F. H. Khan, 2003). The author is of view that deep rooted animosity, long 
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standing political conflicts and aggressive military postures have heaved South Asian 
towards a point where both states neither have the willingness or desirability to work 
towards deterrence stability. It was perceived that Cold war nuclear model would 
provide a frame work of understanding for South Asian strategic stability but South 
Asian strategic stability was further degenerated, both states have normalized low 
yield conflicts under unclear umbrella. Lack of diplomatic engagements and crises 
management frame work makes this region very consequential for regional and global 
security, under these grave circumstances nuclear trajectory of the region has become 
center of attention for international community. Both India and Pakistan have to 
acknowledge few facts firstly any adventurism (limited or low yield conflicts) at this 
stage can escalate to a nuclear catastrophe secondly unclear intention, ambiguous 
doctrines and aggressive postures would further lead towards instability and last but 
foremost element is that absence of diplomatic channels and communicability would 
further fracture deterrence stability of the region. India being conventionally stronger 
has always relied on coercive compellance strategy, compelling Pakistan to rely on 
nuclear options. While defining stability author maintains both India and Pakistan 
have will and reliability but lack crises stability which undermine basic contours of 
strategic stability. While relying on third party intervention for deterrence stability 
both states have created a room for brinkmanship and low yield conflicts and have 
made bilateral engagement or strategic restraint regime a farfetched goal (F. H. Khan, 


2003). 


The latent conventional asymmetry, geographical and economical imbalance, 
provocative military doctrines like Cold Start, lack of basic communication channels 
and diplomatic maneuvering, induction of long-range missiles, nuclear submarines 


and use of proxies are constantly upsetting regional deterrence calculus and 
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compelling both states to enhance offensive and defensive capabilities thus indulging 
into arms race. South is facing political and strategic challenges, political challenges 
include breaking the ice between two hostile neighbors and maintain credible 
minimum deterrence and avoiding arms race whereas strategic challenge is to 
maintain security balance and ensure safety and security of nuclear weapons and these 
challenges could only be met by negotiating a strategic restraint regime based on 
mutual understanding of basic contours of nuclear diplomacy and deterrence stability 
(F. H. Khan, 2003). In order to progress towards stable strategic restraint regime both 
countries have to understand the basic requirements of nuclear deterrence Le., 
capability, credibility and communicability. Both states have capability to deter each 
other but lack communication mechanism to signal their resolve hence are unable to 
credibly deter other side from engaging in any kind of adventurism. In order to work 
on confidence building measures and crises management mechanism both states need 
mutual understanding on the fundamentals of strategic stability and deterrence 
stability. The article provides detailed and profound understanding of complexities of 
south Asian nuclear deterrence and has suggested a dire need for diplomatic 
communication between nuclear armed neighbors but post 2008 environment of the 


region has further complicated strategic equation of South Asia. 


A significant portion concerning both strategic stability and _ strategic 
equilibrium in South Asia nuclear deterrence is based on how Pakistan and India 
design, implement and interpret their nuclear doctrines within and beyond conflicting 
situations. In this regard Mahesh Shankar and T. V. Paul provide a thorough 
examination of relationship between nuclear doctrines, postures, intentions and 
strategic stability. Authors argue that strategic stability is weakened where there are 


ambiguous doctrines, lack of communication and lack of strategic thought and can 
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lead towards miscalculation or involuntary escalation (Shankar & Paul, 2016). It is 
argued that doctrine and postures of South Asian nuclear weapon states have damaged 
deterrence fabric of the region, nuclearization of South Asia has averted a full-scale 
war in the region but has created room for low yield conflicts. Since nuclearization 
Pakistan and India have been engaged in numerous low yield conflicts and crises 1.e., 
Kargil 1999, twin peaks crises, Mumbai attacks, Uri, Pathankot and recently Pulwama 
dragging both states towards risk of full-scale war. Nuclear doctrines in principle 
provide clarity in intentions when and how nuclear weapons would be used and it 
serves the signaling purpose for both parties but in case of South Asia neither 
intentions are clear nor they are signaled properly leading towards a dangerous 
ambiguity and uncertainty. The authors remain critical of contemporary political and 
strategic canvas of India and Pakistan by discussing the excessive reliance of both 


states on nuclear diplomacy as a mean to attain political gains. 


Use of low yield preventive strikes not only degenerated strategic stability but 
also increases distance between Pakistan and India to achieve strategic equilibrium 
even after Pakistan insistence to mutually evolve structure of deterrence from credible 
minimum to full spectrum deterrence. Since 9/11 and Mumbai terrorist attacks 2008 
India and Pakistan’s confused nuclear doctrines have added little to the strategic 
stability of the region. The authors remain specifically critical to Pakistan’s nuclear 
ambitions as they view Pakistan’s nuclear diplomacy as more over ambitious agenda 
to resolve long standing territorial disputes with India. Whereas considering that 
India’s insistence to combine low yield kinetic operations as percussors to rapid 
mobilization under preemptive cold start maneuvers are consistently endorsed by 
contemporary regimes, the political and strategic landscape of Indian doesn’t corelate 


to its commitments towards strategic stability in South Asia. Such low yield kinetic 
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operations by India deny Pakistan a strategic response, to counter this coercive 
compelling strategy Pakistan has introduced short range nuclear weapons/ Tactical 
nuclear weapons which have further deteriorated strategic equilibrium of South Asia. 
Both India and Pakistan being on mediatory stage of nuclear learning have to work 
towards a mutual understanding of South Asian strategic stability by reducing 
ambiguity and touching towards confidence building measures and nuclear diplomacy 
(Shankar & Paul, 2016). The role of non-state actors, aggressive military doctrines 
like Cold Start and conventional military asymmetry also need to be addressed as 


factors deteriorating deterrence equilibrium of the region. 
1.3 Regional Security Complex: Instituting the Role of Security in 
Foreign Policy Decision making of South Asia 


Regional Complex Security Theory postulates that states within a region are 
able to design the security atmosphere of said region based upon the way they 
individually or collectively pursue their security paradigms. This means that the 
security design of one state is able to modify the security algorithm of an entire region 
if there is a significant rivalry or dispute of an outreaching nature. Regional Complex 
thus divides one single region into states that actively pursue diplomacy for 
enhancement of security and states that are in a recipient capacity because of a 
trickledown of security condition on their institutional framework. This theory 
suggests that within active and passive security diplomacy, there are states that 
mediate or redesign conflicting situations within the given region. The principle is 
that security can be transformed by cause and effect, action or reaction or the overall 
conditions and considerations of interaction between regional state entities (Morgan, 


1997). 
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South Asia, in its more regional context, is a region that has received security 
as a principal vulnerability. Territorial disputes and consistent aggressive 
confrontations between India and Pakistan have led both states to develop nuclear 
arsenal (S. Ahmed, 1999). The nuclearization of South Asia ultimately designed 
security atmosphere of the region to be the principal focal point in diplomacy. 
International community considered South Asia principally as a region with 
invulnerabilities leading to prospective deployment of strategic arsenal which meant 
that states not possessing nuclear weapons in South Asia became peripheral 
diplomatic actors. Where security complex of a region is important to understand the 
patterns of behavior of regional actors, it also clarifies the decision-making 
preferences that exist within a state structure. Diplomacy from an institutional 
standpoint would then be a process to extend or supplement or enhance the security 


layout of a region. (Allison, 1969; Lawler, 1986; Sridharan, 2020; Trenin, 2019) 


India and Pakistan have been able to project themselves as principal actors 
within South Asian regional security complex. The reasons are longstanding 
aggressive confrontations, proactive security policies and doctrines enhancing their 
role and their ability to design diplomatic interaction within South Asia to suit their 
requirements. Frequency of hostility in South Asia amid nuclear weapons is an 
attempt by both parties to ensure their position as more dominant regional players in 
South Asia. Where Afghanistan has also a dominant role in effecting regional security 
structure of South Asia, its position and internal situation converts it into a factor 
instead of a player status. Regional Complex suggests that diplomacy in South Asia 
would act as a neutralizer between most dominant state actors in the region as a 
means to project and enhance their security dimensions that would be analogous to 


the security construct of the region. While considering nuclearization of India and 
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Pakistan, dimensions of South Asian security parameters rely on understanding 
behavior of both aforementioned states and how any amendments in their decision 


making will ultimately effect regional security atmosphere (S. P. Kapur, 2008). 
1.4 Understanding Foreign Policy and Role of Security in South Asia: 
Creating Strategic Equilibrium for the Region 


Foreign Policy decision-making is an intricate procedure designed to 
streamline both a state’s capability to enhance its objective orientation and to 
diversify any strategies for achieving such orientations. In this context, a state as an 
institutional mechanism, highlights a certain set of predetermined goals and directives 
termed as ‘national interest’. Beyond national interest bearings, a state then designs a 
set of priorities and within those priorities, it reserves a set of preferences based upon 
circumstances and scenarios and according to policy objectives. Such an intricate and 
linear arrangement of guidelines is termed the ‘foreign policy decision making 


procedure’ (Stein, 2016). 


South Asia is a unique region in terms of foreign policy directives. Its 
uniqueness is attributed to a surplus of issues and policy considerations owing to its 
distinctive feature as a region with perpetual territorial anomalies (Hagerty, 1995). 
South Asia, in its foreign policy dimensions, is diversified into states with a kinetic 
bearing, as is the case with India and Pakistan, and states with non-kinetic auxiliary 
bearings, as is with Sri Lanka, Afghanistan, Nepal and Bhutan (Z. S. Ahmed, 2016). 
States with external influence, hereinafter referred to as intervening principals like 
China, Russia and the USA shall, for the purpose of geographic impact factoring be 
vacuumed out of the foreign policy objectives equation as direct principals. South 
Asian foreign policy decision making takes into account several factors, chiefly 


notable among them being territorial conflicts, population outburst, poverty, financial 
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deprivation to human development, issues with sustainable development, terrorism, 
transnational intervention, nuclearization, conventional weapon arms race, armed 


conflicts and regional competitiveness (Z. S. Ahmed, 2016). 


Security, as understood in its institutional and academic considerations, is a set 
of policies and doctrinal undertakings that enhance the sovereign capacity of a state 
within and beyond its territorial limitations. In terms of a more policy oriented 
approach, security can be understood as the capacity of state institutions to enhance 
and ensure a state’s preservation of integrity without transgressing its constitutionally 
generated mandate of operations (Perkovich, 1993). From both the definitions, it can 
be understood as an institutional undertaking with direct and indirect, declared and 
undeclared, symmetric and asymmetric threat perceptions in line with the policy 
objectives of a state. South Asian foreign policy decision making has an abundant and 
considerable bearing of security oriented challenges and interpretations due to the 
conflicting nature of two distinctly conflicting states; India and Pakistan (Chowdhury, 


2016). 


Security has been a key feature in foreign policy decision making owing to 
territorial and conventional as well as strategic nature of conflict between India and 
Pakistan where diplomacy and diplomatic undertakings are mostly initiated or 
rescinded due to security concerns. Bilateral and regional actors are also militarily 
linked due to conflicts and asymmetric intervention and the role of intervening 
principals is often seen through incentive or threat to national interest objectives 
(Destler, 2015). Foreign policy decision making thus, is dependent on interpreting 
actions and reactions of external and internal actors based on a sovereignty calculus 
which comprises of tangible national interest, nature of threat from a decision and 


retaliatory capacity of a state. The introduction of nuclear weapons revised the 
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concept of national security by desensitizing political will of states to maintain large 
military stockpiles (Lyon, 2016). This however, raised crucial questions as to how 
national security be defined as nuclear weapons were seen as exceptionally last resort 
arsenal and deployment of nuclear weapons in case of an escalated conflict would 
result into devastating consequences. National security is primarily based upon an 
intricate mesh of domestic challenges and their effect over interstate relations. Where 
most states separate foreign policy from national security policy, the introduction of 
nuclear weapons narrowed the gap between the two and tilted foreign policy 
objectives under subservience of national security policy. (Bakhsh Rais, 2005; S. P. 


Kapur, 2005) 


National security previously was limited to maintenance of security 
prioritization of preferences only regarding population and territorial integrity. 
Moreover, it meant presenting a concrete and autonomous policy objectification 
which would not be affected by any foreign factors. However, the induction of 
nuclear weapons in state apparatus meant diversification of this policy into three 
additional zones: firstly, the national security policy required an independent nuclear 
policy which would maintain focus on securing nuclear installations and maintaining 
nuclear stockpiles. Previously, military installations and equipment were kept secure 
but their security was generally understood under commonplace military Standard 
Operating Procedures. However, nuclear weapons were separated from this premise 
and separate protocols were required to be established which in turn, sometimes, 
circumvented basic military protocols; secondly, nuclear weapons were considered 
absolute weapons which meant that not only could they redefine strategic objectives 
(Bratton, 2020; Ladwig III, 2008; Trenin, 2019) but could also ensue unprecedented 


damage both to military goals and foreign policy objectives. Where use of 
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conventional armaments only required an act of war, the deployment of nuclear 
weapons during a declared war required an entirely separate chain of command 
structure of the highest level of government and military staff and also required 
diplomatic consent whilst determining deployment and; thirdly, states were now 
bound to declare, tacitly or expressly, their doctrinal approach and deployment policy 
regarding nuclear weapons. This meant that states were now somewhat required to 
share their national security policy through diplomatic levels and this meant that 
diplomatic policy objectives were rendered subjective to nuclear policy doctrine. 
Throughout the Cold War, the US and the USSR, communication was imperative, 
predominantly after the Cuban Missile Crisis, and this communication was also based 
upon on sharing their national security intentions and policy preferences whereby we 
see the doctrinal paradigm shift from massive retaliation to flexible response (Allison 


& Zelikow, 1999). 


National security policy, in terms of deterrence, keeping into perspective the 
effect of nuclear arsenal on policy objectives, eradicates ambiguity as states are to 
share their security policy objectives and the value of nuclear weapons in said model 
so as to eliminate counter ambiguity which could result in arms race. Furthermore, 
deterrence means communicating to the adversary, state preferences and doctrinal 
objectives which means states are no longer loopholes for strategic manipulation that 
may result into conventional aggression. In these contexts, nuclear weapons maintain 
a progressive security policy in a manner that communication between deterring states 
encourages de-escalation of conflict. Where national security policy often allows for 
conventional weapons stockpiling, nuclear deterrence discourage conventional arms 
race which may result into low intensity conflict that consequently may lead to 


exchange of nuclear arsenal. Introduction of deterrence also restricts states from 
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gaining strategic operational advantage through low intensity conflicts or skirmishes. 
Where national security policy must be frank assessment of resources available to a 
country, deterrence ensures that any deterring states with disproportionate resources 
still preserve a security apparatus between them, credible enough to discourage 
aggression. Deterrence, being a hybrid concept between foreign policy objectives and 
national security, indicated that India and Pakistan develop a composite policy 
objectives system aimed at merging or redefining foreign policy objectives and 
security policy objectives (Lyon, 2016). 

Nuclear deterrence in security strategy is important in this context of foreign 
policy decision making because nuclear deterrence is categorized as ability of a state 
to project the use of nuclear weapons as an ultimate security assurance against any 
violations to sovereignty of a state. National Security Policy, in a broader connotation, 
is the state’s comprehensive strategy to protect its sovereignty and entails with its 
security of its territorial integrity and protection of citizens. Any national security 
policy must be a comprehensive compendium of internal and external threat 
assessment and plausible policy solutions and preferences enlisted according to 
priority. Nuclear weapons, through considered as political force multipliers and 
apparatus to guarantee political and non-aggressive diplomatic leverage, play an 


important role in redefining security policy of any state possessing nuclear arsenal. 
1.5 Understanding Strategic Contours to South Asian Nuclear 
Deterrence and Strategic Stability 


India and Pakistan have, for the most part, been responsible for reorganization 
of the security and foreign policy calculus of South Asia. Decision making procedure 
requires a meticulous and careful determination of goals for a state to pursue in its 


fulfillment of national interest. Foreign policy in similar notions, is a state mechanism 
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that allows a state to project and forecast its actions and decision on a much larger 
dimension (Smith, Dunne, & Hadfield, 2016). Security, in this perspective, reserves a 
pivotal importance in states that have adversarial relationships with close proximity 
neighbors or have a competitive environment within their regional arrangement. India 
and Pakistan have been able to magnify their posture in South Asia by introducing 
nuclear deterrence but in the same instance, they have also restructured, intentionally 
or inadvertently, the foreign policy and diplomacy of South Asia. SAARC and other 
diplomatic initiatives have often witnessed stalemates due to security meltdowns 
between India and Pakistan and have either been subjected to rigorous lacerations of 
objectives or have witnessed complete abandonment of their rationale of inception 
(Hussain, 2014). Foreign policy in this situation, reserves a secondary position due to 
its supplementary capability in a securitized framework. Foreign policy is designed to 
magnify the ability of a state to project its national interest beyond its territorial 
jurisdiction and this also maintains that a state possesses the capability to enhance its 


threat perceptions in a competitive arrangement. 


Institutions play a vital role in decision making because they are able to 
construct and design necessity vacuums necessitating amendments to national interest 
of a state. Considering that a state is required to pursue national interest in accordance 
of its translation and interpretation by executing institutions within its governmental 
framework, the determination of decision making itself chiefly relies on institutional 
assistance (Raunio & Wagner, 2017). In South Asia, security concerns and territorial 
anomalies have dominantly kept the armed forces as the most active institution in 
state apparatus which has allowed them to reshape foreign policy dimensions to suit a 
more robust security oriented outreach, case in point dominantly being nuclearization 


and nuclear deterrence (Nuruzzaman, 1999). Nuclearization of Pakistan and India 
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have directly transformed SAARC initiatives to bandwagon itself behind traditional 
security and threat perceptions therefore denting its capability to independently 
compel Pakistan and India to pursue an independent diplomatic discourse in SAARC 
forums (Chakma, 2011). Role of security cannot be ignored in conflict regions for 
their inherent dimensions and dynamics require enhancing the role of security in 


foreign policy decision making (Mahmood, 2000). 
1.6 Justifications of Study/Likely Benefits 


Nuclear diplomacy and decision making is a complex procedure that requires 
a thorough understanding fundamental concepts of international security and 
diplomacy for devising a coherent and operable doctrinal chassis of nuclear policy. 
This research is important in a fourfold manner; firstly, this research will provide a 
link between international security and internal policy making in terms of nuclear 
politics; secondly, it will produce a framework for maintaining a doctrinal observation 
of South Asia’s nuclear politics dimension in general and Pakistan’s options both 
domestic and international in particular; thirdly, it will encompass and highlight gaps 
in Pakistan’s contemporary strategic paradigm which can range from operational 
fluctuations to probable responses from domestic and international partners and; 
fourthly, this research will specifically deal with developing a stabilizer for South 


Asian security as consonant with international nuclear security paradigm. 


The benefits of this research will be to provide functioning pre-conditions for 
a secure and stable environment in South Asian security and nuclear management by 
providing a set of options indicating conducive hypotheses for bilateral confidence 
building necessary to avert strategic meltdowns and use of sub-conventional strategies 
that prove to be intensively corrosive to international security. It will also provide a 


dynamic understanding on issues and instances unambiguously generated from South 
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Asia’s regional security complex and its impact on international inter-regional 
security complexes, the purpose of which would be to ideally deduce possible 
retaliatory strategies from domestic and international actors pertaining to any security 
or strategic lapse; a war-game type scenario with academic considerations to assist in 
strategic decision making. Moreover, the focus would be also be on encouraging 
civilian and academic institutions to more robustly focus on strategic decision making 
and provide supplementary assistance to military institutions and _ strategic 
dispositions. 
1.7 Research Questions 

How does inability of a working bilateral communications system between 
Pakistan and India erode strategic stability and deterrence equilibrium in South Asia? 

What is the impact of post-2008 environment of aggressive conventional force 
posturing and mobilization doctrines on strategic equilibrium between Pakistan and 
India? 

How have nuclear weapons and conventional confrontations effected nuclear 
diplomacy in South Asia? 

What are impacts of India’s surgical strike narrative on South Asian strategic 
stability focused in perspectives of post-2008 diplomatic environment? 

How has post-Pulwama-Balakot crisis reshaped parameters of strategic 


stability and strategic equilibrium in South Asia? 
1.8 Objectives of the Research 


The aim of this research would be to ascertain the importance of integrating 
foreign policy and security objective to clarify and better understand the role of 


security in foreign policy decision making from a state standpoint. It would further 
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focus on understanding the importance of security in foreign policy objectives from 
an institutional perspective in order to satisfy the decision-making procedure in 
foreign policy objective orientations and also to better clarify a way forward for 


constructing a hybrid structure for South Asian foreign policy dimensions. 
1.9 Research Methodology 


Research methodology is constructed around triangulation method of 
assessment on qualitative sources extracted from available sources. Triangulation is 
constructed by evaluating information acquired through available literature on the 
subject, combining it with statements made from key decision-makers available in 
newspapers and media sources and information acquired through academic 
discussions and seminar/webinar participations. Post-2008 environment is built 
around academic literature explaining causes and effects of strategic latency by 
Pakistan and India in developing an independent nuclear diplomacy mechanism. 
Literature available already has explored a significant composite of this dimension 
and expert analyses are readily available for scrutiny. Interview transcriptions and 
consistently changing nature of conflict is also significantly traceable through 
statements and discussions initiated by decision-makers in South Asia in domestic and 


International forums. 


Pakistan and India have sufficient hostility around the Line of Control but a 
significant pat/portion of such hostility cannot be freely accessed due to travel 
restrictions. Engagements and discourses made through seminars and webinars (prior 
to and during COVID-19) though provided sufficient contributions to evaluate, 
traveling or personally acquiring such information was a challenge in obtaining 
primary data. With respect to post-2008 variables of conflict and belligerence, 


including use of nonstate actors by both states, most information is one-sided and 
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cannot be easily acquired for substantial evaluation. Through interactions with 
international research organizations and available resources provided by domestic 
academic institutions, information was collected and scrutinized to generate an 


independent assessment, presented in this research. 


Research pattern has been designed to follow a qualitative analysis of available 
literature and assessment criteria is qualitative. Consumption and evaluation of 
secondary data and primary data was constrained for the fact that information 
pertaining to nuclear weapons, strategic locations and their force posturing, doctrinal 
inclinations and other information pertaining to nuclear weapons and weapons 
systems is either restricted to access or too sensitive to be disclosed for research 
purposes. A predominant section in understanding this domain is based upon 
interpretation of available resources and evaluation of preceding researches. For this 
purpose, available literature was interpreted and examined and conclusions were 
inferred accordingly to support both conclusions of this research and 
recommendations thereof. Interviews and primary sources were not accumulated 
because of unavailability of travel and physical connectivity due to COVID-19 travel 
restrictions. Direct feedback and primary data were accumulated through participation 
made at webinars and seminars as panelist/questioner or through drafts compiled for 
discussions therein. Primary data and secondary sources were analyzed on a 
chronological pattern of past incidents and actions and contemporary developments to 
security situation and strategic decision-making between Pakistan and India. For 
nuclear signaling and crisis trajectory during 2016 Uri and Pathankot Crises and 2019 
Pulwama-Balakot Crisis, dominant part of analyzed material was extracted from 
statements and visible deployments patterns being made available through news 


outlets and official press releases by government institutions/organizations. This 
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information was combined with academic sources and analysis was formed by 
operationalizing academic theories on ongoing actions and reactions by Pakistan and 


India. 
1.10 Summary of Chapters 


Chapter One presents a detailed outline of the statement problem concerning 
importance of dissecting contours of South Asian strategic stability. A detailed 
analysis is structured around understanding hostility between Pakistan and India and 
their inability to initiate nuclear diplomacy for risk reduction and crisis aversion. It 
also highlights significant factors affecting bilateral strategic communication between 
Pakistan and India allowing both states to engage within and beyond third-party 
intervention. Vested interests, strategic necessities and an overall continuity of 
conflicts are also enumerated under detailed literature review to map vestiges in 
national security architecture in South Asia. The chapter also highlights parallels 
drawn between Cold War models of instability and nuclear diplomacy and Pakistan- 
India post-2008 environment of increased vulnerabilities and decreased 
communication. The chapter also postulates worst-case scenarios and probable 
positions in case of a strategic meltdown between both states. It also takes into 
account a detailed outline of historical accounts leading to failure of nuclear 


diplomacy to develop independently without third-party assistance. 


Chapter Two presents a theoretical framework to understand crisis 
maneuvering and risk factors in South Asia due to strategies and unilateral actions. It 
takes into account existence of a Non-Cooperative Game Model proposed by John 
Forbes Nash Jr. in terms of parties taking one-sided actions for crisis dominance. 
Within Non-Cooperative Game Model, this chapter also associates creation of sets of 


avenues for pacification of disputes under Nash Equilibrium; designed to provide a 
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solution-oriented matrix between non-cooperating players. This chapter also links 
existence of non-cooperation models being effective as both states are under influence 
of signal-deficient environment. Such a model is postulated by Signaling Theory 
proposed under James D. Fearon’s assessment of states interacting under constrained 
communicability. For South Asia, deficiency or impaired implementation of 
comprehensive nuclear diplomacy is assessed and attributed to either party either 
underestimating or overestimating a comparison of capabilities before, during or after 
a crisis. For crisis termination and strategic stability, Pakistan and India are compared 
through a chronological assessment of conflicts and strategies. This chapter also 
introduces Michael Handel’s Theory of Surprise in assessing how Indian military 
strategy and surgical strike doctrines have created limited benefit in short-term 
scenario but has consequently disabled efficacy of both states to communicate in a 


coherent environment for strategic stability which can affect deterrence equilibrium. 


Chapter Three is a detailed assessment of a post-2008 environment based on 
negative calculi of assumptive/presumptive actions and unilateral alteration of 
strategic advantage between Pakistan and India. Chapter Three also highlights a 
detailed and sequential appraisal of strategic decision-making in South Asia that has 
altered deterrence equilibrium between Pakistan and India. It also expands on how 
post-2008 environment has terraformed a specific normalcy for conflict and 
aggression between Pakistan and India by allowing liminal space for acceptable losses 
in exchange of tactical level benefits. Chapter Three combines assessments made 
from theoretical dissection of conflict in South Asia with a timeline of hostility as a 
means to forecast eventual outcomes of weaknesses identified in establishment of 
comprehensive nuclear diplomacy between Pakistan and India. It also takes into 


account the fact that both states perceive their conflicts to be interlinked and 
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connected with past events/incidents and see their conflicts and crises as a continual 
series. This evaluation theorizes reasons for their mutual inability to positively 


transform crises even after abrupt cessation of escalation. 


Chapter Four is a case study of the most recent crisis in South Asia; Pulwama- 
Balakot Crisis, that occurred in 2019. It provides not only a detailed list of reasons 
that led to this crisis but also factors that were unable to allow positive transformation. 
Despite being a short duration crisis based on a calculated response/reciprocation 
mechanism, Pulwama-Balakot Crisis was unable to create favorable grounds for 
mutual cooperation and minimal nuclear diplomacy. Such inability, coupled with 
intensification of periodic hostility alongside Line of Control has been a central theme 
for this chapter. This chapter also appreciates positive signaling made by Pakistan and 
in an attempt to open a route for crisis stability and factors that discontinued such 
measures from being reciprocated. Another central component in this chapter is 
Indian military modernization and aggressive conventional force posturing being 
evolved to find tactical level space for maximization of deterrence by punishment 
without upsetting strategic deterrence. The chapter presents an extensive analysis of 
actions and reactions, strategies and countermeasures to determine strength of crisis 
communication and mid-crisis communicability between Pakistan and India from 


generally post-2008 and specifically post-Pulwama-Balakot Crisis timeline. 


Chapter Five incorporates a holistic overview of assertions and dispositions 
made during post-2008 environment. It also provides reiteration of possibilities and 
scenarios that can lead to a Mutually Assured Destruction environment and how risk 
aversion and crisis management are inherently a bilateral enterprise. It also signifies 
the need for Pakistan and India to consolidate a bilateral mechanism for enhanced risk 


reduction based on a mutual or autonomous reassessment of threat calculus that exists 
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post-2008. It also makes suggestions and recommendations by providing elementary 
yet sustainable framework that both states can apply to initiate nuclear diplomacy 


beyond its contemporary trajectory. 
1.11 Availability of Facilities 


The research will principally maintain focus on appreciating and analyzing 
institutional operability within Pakistan for which offices like the Ministry of 
Defense, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Strategic Plans Division and the General 
Headquarters are possible organizations to be brought to speculative academic 
undertaking. Use of libraries and resource centers will also be employed systemically. 
To understand the effect of the research in consonance with international perceptions, 
international research centers can also be contacted via electronic sources and through 
internet connectivity but where personal attendance is mandatory, a prospective 
foreign travel might also be undertaken to China and the United States as these two 
states directly shape and amend strategic understanding in South Asian security 


dynamics. 
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CHAPTER 2 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK FOR UNDERSTANDING 
SCHEMATICS OF CONFLICT AND STRATEGIC 


EQUILIBRIUM IN SOUTH ASIA 


2.1 Introduction 


Comprehending negative transformation of strategic stability or strategic 
disequilibrium leading to a plausible confirmation towards Mutually Assured 
Destruction is a dire scenario that often corrects deterring parties from enhancing their 
risks during conflicting situation. Kargil Conflict was averted principally not because 
active parties were specifically cautious of a possible strategic meltdown. For Kargil 
to be assessed more carefully, deterrence diplomacy and diplomatic intervention 
interrupted further escalation. Despite nuclear signaling and a rational calculus as to 
how much a spiraling escalatory tendency can be, Pakistan and India eventually fell 
victim to similar patterns of escalation during Twin Peaks Crisis and the following 
military mobilizations. Averted once more by deterrence diplomacy and diplomatic 
intervention by third-party international stakeholders, a similar pattern was yet again 
administered during the 2008 post-Mumbai Attacks standoff. Indian military 
mobilization was similar to how it intended to mobilize during Operation Brasstacks 
and Operation Parakram and escalatory tendencies were once again patterned similar 
to Kargil crisis. With Pakistan inducting Tactical Nuclear Weapons into its more 
small-scale, small yield deterrent capabilities against conventional military inferiority 


(Joshi & O'Donnell, 2018; Ladwig HI, 2015; O’Donnell, 2017). 


India’s alliance with America and Pakistan’s alignment towards China was 


once again interpreted as a stabilizer to avert a meltdown of nuclear deterrence and 
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infringement of strategic stability. Despite unavailability of third-party intervention 
for conflict aversion, Pakistan and India entered into three more phases; Uri and 
Pathankot crisis caused by unverified asymmetric intervention in 2016 and the 
Pulwama-Balakot crisis in 2019. The two recent confrontations were principally 
based on uninformed and unsubstantiated acts of aggression (French, 2016) leading 
India to employ what it termed its ‘surgical strike’ narrative to act as countermeasures 
creating equilibrium. Indian narrative in such instance was based on three foundations 


(Schofield, 2021; Sevea, 2018; Swami, 2004; Woods, 1997; Yusuf, 2019): 


I. India claimed that surgical strikes and limited intervention acts as an equalizer 
to Pakistan’s alleged use of nonstate proxies to pacify its conventional flux. 

Il. India asserts that surgical strikes remain and act as_ sub-conventional 
counterweights that do not distress nuclear deterrence and _ strategic 
equilibrium. 

Ill. Such a conventional force posture allows India to maintain its No First Use 


commitment by introducing strategic restraint-retaliation nexus. 


For Pakistan this poses a continuously persisting set of five possibilities (Schofield, 


2021; Sevea, 2018; Swami, 2004; Woods, 1997; Yusuf, 2019): 


I. It exhausts Pakistan’s conventional capabilities to prevent India from 
compromising its territorial integrity. 

Il. It compels Pakistan to show quantitatively more restraint in escalating to avoid 
aggravation of a conflicting situation. 

If. It allows India to compel Pakistan into a doctrinal chokehold by challenging 


its deterrence through punishment. 
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IV. It also disturbs Pakistan’s tactical nuclear weapons capabilities by positing 
scenarios where use of such weapons is warranted but can lead to 
misperceived strategic consequences. 

V. It erodes conventional balance of power causing nuclear deterrence to be 


confronted with impending perpetuity in conflicting situation. 


Such circumstances might temporarily provide political or tactical success but it 
generally not only upsets strategic stability by enhancing security dilemma but also 
creates sufficient compression on the general transitory evolution of nuclear 


deterrence in South Asia (Jalil, 2017). 
2.2 Deterrence Stability and Strategic Equilibrium: Understanding 
Theoretical Dimensions to South Asia’s Risk Reduction 


From a theoretical standpoint, deterrence stability is dependent on the ability 
of deterring parties to mitigate risks and vulnerabilities by reducing apprehensions 
centered around strategic communication. Establishment of hotline between America 
and Soviet Union after conclusion of the Cuban Missile Crisis not only allowed both 
states to restructure their bilateral Confidence Building Mechanisms but also agreed 
to mutually graduate their deterrence models from massive retaliation to flexible 
response. Brodie argues (Brodie, 1978) that America had ample diversification of 
both delivery means and destructive capability in terms of technological notions to 
‘win a nuclear war’. Lack of strategic understanding, however, meant that even 
though America did have capability to diversify nuclear deployment against the 
Soviet Union, a general lack of consistent nuclear strategy refrained America from 
taking such a practical risk. For India, utilizing its conventional potential against 
Pakistan might provide a limited and short-lived temporary dominance during a 


conflict but its long-term effects would be degenerative for nuclear deterrence and 
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strategic stability. Brodie argues that the US military strategy, in its transition to its 
final position, remained dominated by assessment of an adversary, self-assessment 
and an overall grey area of strategic uncertainty which allowed nuclear strategy to 
remain operative in both contexts of self-sustenance and balancing with adversary 


(Brodie, 1978). 


For strategic stability and strategic equilibrium to maintain deterrence 
operational between Pakistan and India, risk reduction and threat aversion would 
require to be stabilized by avoiding strategies that provide limited dominance for sake 
of maximum vulnerabilities. Indian conventional aggression and maintenance of 
friction alongside the Line of Control (Bratton, 2020; Jalil, 2020; Sridharan, 2020) as 
well as unilateral tampering with ground realities by manipulating compression 
through conventional preemption and strategic restraint makes South Asian nuclear 
deterrence both vulnerable and volatile. Academically, Pakistan and India have 
entered into a sequenced security dilemma structured around five principles; lack of 
strategic communication hampering confidence building, inefficiency to evolve 
nuclear deterrence models to an agreeable disposition, preemptive low yield kinetic 
operations creating military compression to disrupt strategic equilibrium, efforts to 
achieve deterrence dominance eroding rapprochement between Pakistan and India and 
conflicts in perpetuity causing irrepressible arms race and unilateral deterioration of 


status quo. (Rana, 2018) 


For academic understanding, Pakistan and India can be termed as wedged 
between an intricate composite of non-cooperative game theory under Nash 
Equilibrium (Chen et al., 2020) where their individual actions during conflict are 
restructured through their alliances via third-party mediatory diplomatic interventions. 


The concept that third party mediation has often been used to limit escalation of a 
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conflict in South Asia is also indicative of general inability of Pakistan and India to 
bilaterally engage in positive transformation of crises. Another factor in active play is 
centered around postulates of attribution theory that posit that actions and reactions in 
an interactional engagement are understood by assigning a duplicative reciprocation 


of each party’s intent towards the other. 


Between Pakistan and India, a major component in nuclear deterrence is 
inability of each party to understand the impact and effect of destabilizing strategies 
(Pradeep, 2019) and actions from a regional or bilateral standpoint. Unilateral actions 
and strategic dispositions in South Asia have led to not only extension of preexisting 
conflicts but have entangled issues and crises extensively, rendering mediatory efforts 
to run futile. A more recent phenomenon is structured around proponents of surprise 
theory, suggesting that India’s attempt to create positive situation by ‘surprising’ 
Pakistan through preemptive low yield kinetic operations (Pradeep, 2019) with 
consistent compression alongside the Line of Control may provide India temporary 
advantage and deterrence dominance but it comprehensively not only damages 


nuclear deterrence but also impedes any evolution in bilateral strategic stability. 
2.3 South Asia’s Noncooperative Game Theory Model: Appraising 
Applicability of the Nash Equilibrium, Theory of Signaling and 
Theory of Surprise for Risk Reduction 


Inherently developed for mathematical and statistical analyses, both the 
Noncooperative Game Theory and Nash Equilibrium were developed by John Forbes 
Nash Jr. under his Game Theory models (J. Nash, 1951). Seemingly a more 
calculative method to explore problem solving, it can be defined as scenario planning 


for generation of various solutions and resolutions of conflicts and stalemates by 
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assessment of individual actions players (Myerson, 2013). For social sciences and 
particularly strategic studies and interstate conflicts, employment of Game Theory 
and Nash Equilibrium (Myerson, 1999) as well as of Noncooperative Game Theory 
(J. F. Nash, 1990) postulates all factors and situations that can arise where 
participating individuals develop conflict by inability of resolution (Roger, 1991). 
Noncooperative Game Theory and Nash Equilibrium are essentially interconnected 
theorems based on an inability of participants to solve their disputes/conflicts by 
assessment of options and choices based on how they mutually and individually 
interact in a given conflicting environment (Ritzberger, 2002). Essentially, 
Noncooperative Game Theory and Nash Equilibrium (J. Nash, 1951) are focused on 
finding prospective solutions and explanations to conflict without taking a holistic 


view of the problem, thus focusing exclusively on individual actions of parties. 


Despite being an economic and mathematical theory, Noncooperative Game 
Theory and Nash Equilibrium have been used in understanding interstate conflicts and 
crises for a more technical assessment of factors and patterns of actions that 
perpetuate conflicts. Mesquita argues that both models are focused on analyzing 
economic, strategic, political and military factors of competing states in order to 
determine how much noncooperation exists between parties hampering conflict 
resolution and what factors can be recalibrated to suit needs of a conflict resolution 
mechanism (De Mesquita, 2006). For Brams and Allison, conducting independent 
studies on Cuban Missile Crisis (Allison, 1969; Brams, 2001; Haas, 2001) revealed 
that by analyzing independent actions, strengths and weaknesses of United States of 
America and the Soviet Union, a general sketch of their inability to resolve conflict 
positively transforming the crisis was determined most convenient method to avoid 


future conflicts. 
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2.3.1 Genesis of Crisis Management and Game Theory: Analyzing Efficiency of 


Nash Equilibrium in a Non-Cooperative Game Model 


For nuclear strategy, not only does the Cuban Missile Crisis serve as the most 
important event in strategic decision-making (Zagare, 2014) but it also marks a clear 
trajectory of how serious a crisis can escalate if unchecked due to indecision. Inability 
of America and Soviet Union to avoid brinkmanship and failure of their nuclear 
deterrent in reducing escalation was not because their deterrence was inherently weak 
but because they were unable to generate mutual trust and confidence mid-crisis 
(Suedfeld & Tetlock, 1977). For Game Theory and Nash Equilibrium, a general 


overview of history revealed the following scenarios: 


Table 2.1 Effects and Eventual Outcomes of Strategic Decisions during Cold 














War 
United States of Union of Soviet 
America Socialist Republics Resultant Outcome 
Aggressive Proxies Aggressive Proxies Korean War 1950-1953 
Aggressive Proxies Aggressive Proxies Vietnam War, 1955-1975 
Low-yield anti-proxy Bay of Pigs Invasion, 1961 


Kinetic Operations 





Anti-proxy Construction of Berlin Wall, 1961 
Conventional Force 
Posturing and Nuclear 








Enhancement 
Counterforce- Counterforce- Cuban Missile Crisis, 1962 
Countervalue Countervalue Extended 
Extended Deterrence Deterrence 











Source: Table Prepared by Researcher 

Identified lapses and weaknesses in a mutually stabilizable deterrent structure 
and repetition of similar force posturing served as a principal cause of exacerbation of 
conflicts (Stone, 2001) between the two players. For Nash Equilibrium, since both 


parties were unable to claim victory or declare their dominance in conflict and in 
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deterrence, their actions created more conflicts and spillovers causing rapid erosion of 


deterrence between principal and proxy players (Morrow, 1994). To fully comprehend 


relevance of such models in South Asia and understanding of similar trajectories 


exacerbating conflicts and creating instability, the following patterns are visible: 


Table 2.2 Chronological Mapping of Military Strategies of Pakistan and India 





Pakistan 


India 


Resultant Outcome 





Unilateral Alteration of 
Status Quo 


Pakistan-India War of 1948 





Use of Low-yield Tactical 
Operations (Gibraltar) 


Pakistan-India War of 1965 





Use of Aggressive Proxies 


Pakistan-India War of 1971 





Unilateral Alteration of 
Status Quo 


Siachin Conflict of 1984 





Aggressive Mobilization 
of Conventional Forces 


Operation Brasstacks and 
Impending Crisis of 1986- 
87 





Overt Nuclearization 


(1998) 


Overt Nuclearization 


(1998) 


Kargil Crisis of 1999 





Aggressive Mobilization 
of Conventional Forces 


Sir Creek Crisis 1999 





Alleged and unproved use 
of aggressive proxies (as 
alleged by India) 


Aggressive Mobilization 
of Conventional Forces 


Operation Parakram and 
Twin Peaks Crisis 2001- 
2002 





Alleged and unproved use 
of aggressive proxies (as 
alleged by India) 


Aggressive Mobilization 
of Conventional Forces 


Cold Start Doctrine and 
2008 Crisis 





Aggressive Mobilization 
of Conventional Forces 


Pathankot Crisis 2016 





Use of Low-yield Tactical 
Operations 


Uri Crisis 2016 











Use of Low-yield Tactical 
Operations 





Pulwama-Balakot 
2019 


Crisis, 





Source: Table Prepared by Researcher 
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For South Asia, Pakistan and India are seen duplicating a similar pattern of 
strategies and deterring variables which according to Nash Equilibrium, are signs of a 
Noncooperative Game. Such an eventuality is not only corrosive to nuclear deterrence 
but the main variables of non-communication and trust deficit would allow for more 
rapid negative transformation of crises and conflicts. Utilization of Noncooperative 
Game Theory would aloe implementation of Nash Equilibrium for a fair assessment 
of each party’s inclinations of acting in a patterned manner and a route to 
comprehensive discourse on conflict resolution can be determined as a precursor to 


nuclear diplomacy between Pakistan and India. 


2.3.2 Non-Cooperative Game Model in South Asia: Strategic Considerations and 


Security Environment under Surprise Doctrines 


Beyond an agreed notion that South Asia is manifested by Noncooperative 
Game Theory and would require implementation of Nash Equilibrium for extracting 
all possible solutions to underlying overt and covert issues, a thorough understanding 
is required as to patterns of identifiable repetitive behaviors. Structured around basic 
canons highlighted by Sun Tzu and Carl von Clausewitz, Theory of Surprise is 
founded on fundamental principles of war (Griffith, 1963) and strategic advantage 
(Von Clausewitz, 1950). Michael I. Handel postulates that though conventional 
warfighting values rely significantly in employing secrecy, espionage and 
concealment of information between adversaries, such principles are often 
counterintuitive and counterproductive in most conflicts and crises (Handel, 1984). 
Handel argues that surprise and concealment of information may be vital for short 
term benefits and leverage but in most conflicting situations, it does not provide a 
permanent solution to impending issues and problems arising out of such strategies 


(Handel, 1977). 
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Inevitably, use of misinformation and concealment of information causes 
erosion of strategic stability (Betts & Mahnken, 2004) and eventually protracts 
conflicts to a point of inability of parties to resolute. For Handel, such strategies even 
in an environment of conventional military aggression, are not designed to serve as 
permanent approaches as they have an inherently weak resolution tendency (Handel, 
1976). The theory of surprise provides a critique on how classical canons of warfare 
might still apply but their literal application in an environment charged with 
technological and strategic innovation (Handel, 1987) makes their efficacy susceptible 


to creating loopholes that are corrosive for conflict resolution. 


If connected to a Noncooperative Game environment, theory of surprise 
reveals precisely three main reservations that can aggravate conflicts; firstly, 
contending players in an environment of hostility and concealment might end up 
escalating more than necessary; secondly, such players already have developed 
mistrust and trust deficit and would resort to brinkmanship quicker and; thirdly, even 
if conflicts are pacified, their solutions would not be feasible for application as they 
would be transitory. Handel explored the Yom Kippur War of 1973 (Handel, 1977) 
due to its implementation of strategic surprise by Arab coalition forces and erosion of 
such advantage due to inevitability of conclusion of conflict. The Theory of Surprise, 


if applied to the Arab-Israel War of 1973, reveals the following factors: 
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Table 2.3 Chronological Mapping of Yom-Kippur War and Strategies of 











Belligerents 
Arab Coalition Forces Israeli Defense Eventual Outcome 
Forces 
Utilization of — surprise | Reliance on | Initiation of war and immediate 
attack defensive approach _ | victory for Arab Forces 
Utilization of support from | Utilization of | Elongation of war — and 
allies support from allies supplementary crises 





Strategic exhaustion by | Strategic exhaustion | Implementation of intervening 
allies by allies ceasefires 








Intelligence failure Intelligence failure Creation of Apprehensions and 
future tensions 











Source: Table Prepared by Researcher 

The main criteria for adjudging the Arab-Israel War of 1973 were inability of 
Arab coalition forces to maintain momentum achieved through surprise victories 
(Bolia, 2004; Shlaim, 1976), inability of Israeli forces to predict trajectory of any 
future confrontation and inability of American and Soviet allies to both predict and 
conclude consistency of conflict in the Middle East (Bar-Joseph, 2005). Despite 
having secured sufficient support and military experience, all contenders in the war 
were unable to achieve a definitive momentum until superpower intervention led to 
ceasefires and peace agreements through diplomatic intervention. Despite such 
intervention seeking temporary relief, a permanent solution was nonetheless 
farfetched until parties to the conflict independently and mutually agreed to a set of 
working solutions (Kahana, 2002). For South Asia, a notable similarity in actions 
followed by third-party intervention is clearly visible as a means for reducing 
escalation of conflicts (Riedel, 2002). If third-party mediation is excluded out of the 
premise, a structured inefficacy to positively transform conflict is visible between 
Pakistan and India. To apply theory of surprise to Pakistan and India under similar 


factors, the following sequences can be identified: 
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Table 2.4 Cause and Effect Comparison of Military Mobilization in South Asia 











Pakistan India Eventual Outcome 
Lack of strategic | Operation Brasstacks 
communication and | commences mass 
adherence to approved | mobilization of Indian 
norms of military | forces alongside Pakistan- 
mobilization/exercises India border 
Defensive mobilization | Preparation for surgical | Intensification of conflict 








and counter-mobilization | strikes by employment of | and counter-deployment 
to resist penetration and | striking corps and holding | by both parties __ for 
offer alternative fronts of | corps escalation parity 

conflicts 

Inability of bilateral | Inability of bilateral | Cessation of credible 
confidence building and | confidence building and | information sharing and 
aggravation of status quo__| aggravation of status quo increment in trust deficit 
Offensive Nuclear | Delays and strategic | India loses momentum 
signaling and institution of | challenges to mass | and strategic advantage 
nuclear ambiguity mobilization over Sunderji Doctrine 








Maintenance of defensive 
posture and _ diplomatic 
rapprochement 





Diplomatic momentum and 
recession in offensive 
posture 





Cricket Diplomacy, 
cessation of crisis but 
continuation of bilateral 
conflict due to trust deficit 





Source: Table Prepared by Researcher 


Operation Brasstacks became precursor to India’s military modernization 


(Khalid, 2020) and despite such upgradation achieving sufficient hostility alongside 


Line of Control, spilling over to working boundaries between Pakistan and India, 


India was unable to achieve strategic surprise or momentum (Luk, 2016). For South 


Asia, Indian reliance as per theory of surprise was based on four assumptions; firstly, 


if India maintains sufficient military modernization it can exhaust Pakistan and its 


conventional capabilities; secondly, such actions would call out the nuclear bluff and 


force Pakistan to make compromises; thirdly, India can exploit such a strategy 


whenever it requires escalation dominance for deterrence by punishment and; 


fourthly, it can maintain such a gambit to its convenience. Operation Brasstacks 


revealed how strategic surprise was quickly averted due to technological and doctrinal 
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inefficiencies but also that the prospective cricket diplomacy did not create any 
bilateral communications mechanisms. Similar set of strategies like the Cold Start 
Doctrine and surgical strikes only enhanced trust deficit and increased vulnerabilities 


to the nuclear equilibrium of South Asia (Rhodes, 2010). 


2.3.3 Degeneration in Signaling and Bilateralism in South Asia: Effect on 


Strategic Momentum and Deterrence Equilibrium 


Establishing a link between noncooperative game environment and transitory 
strategic momentums causing a negative domino effect on strategic stability identifies 
one core element; weakness of competing players in establishing a balance between 
communication and credibility of their deterrent capabilities further enhances trust 
deficit. Inability to bargain during crisis is a challenge between players that are reliant 
on achieving advantage instead of equilibrium in a noncooperative environment. 
Initially based on assessing introversive behaviors, Michael Spence introduced the 
Signaling Theory (Spence, 1978) in the domain of economics to study and predict 
behaviors of contenders and identifiable gaps in their interactive setting. The central 
argument was based around assessment and segregation of better prospects from 


worse-case or inefficient prospects for filtration of the best possible mechanisms. 


The baseline argument extracted from Spence (Spence, 1973) was that a 
crucial factor in determining the most cost-effective or efficient strategy would be to 
communicate intentions posits a crisis bargaining situation as identified by James D. 
Fearon who argued that maximization of expression intent and discourse during crisis 
helps eliminate hostility or at least provide avenue for maintenance of a passive status 
quo (Fearon, 1994). For Fearon, maintenance of balance of power is an ideal postulate 
between contending players and it can create sufficient momentum for them to resume 


confidence building once a conflict subsides. An intricate modeled understanding 
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identifies costs and benefits for a player which can then identify a clear course of 
action (Fearon, 1997). Proponents of signaling theory identify nature of costly 
unilateral actions if it is taken in a noncooperative game environment with an already 
significant trust deficit being accelerated by frequency of conflicts. During the Cold 
War, a complete and thorough understanding of America-Soviet Union relationship 
was basis of explaining risks of trust deficit and lack of confidence building and 


bilateralism risk reduction. 


For a better understanding how signaling theory applies to Pakistan-India, a 


following chronology of events and their eventual outcome can be assessed: 


Table 2.5 Cause and Effect Relationship of Factors Precursors to Conflict in 








South Asia 
Cause Effect Impact on Impact on India 
Pakistan 
Trust deficit Apprehensive Increasing fear of | Risk of inability to 


unilateral actions 


conventional 
disadvantage 


prevent use of 
Tactical Nuclear 
Weapons 





Full Spectrum 


Initiation of arms 


Financial and 


Increased risk of 





Deterrence race technological inadvertent or 
exhaustion uncontrolled 
escalation 
Doctrinal Misinterpretation of | Increased hostility | Inability to predict 
ambiguity actions and escalation reactionary 
responses 





Crisis Dominance 


Erosion of 
deterrence stability 


Compulsion to 
effective signal use 
of tactical nuclear 


Enhancement of 
development of 
survivability of 








weapons nuclear and 
conventional 
deterrent 
Aggressive force Aggravation of Erosion of Erosion of 


posturing 





conflicts and 
unilateral alteration 
of status quo 





deterrence stability 
and initiation of 
arms race 





deterrence stability 
and initiation of 
arms race 





Source: Table Prepared by Researcher 
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From economic meltdowns to a possible escalation of conflicts for political 
and strategic momentum, both Pakistan and India are in a situation which according to 
signaling theory is dangerous for both players (Krepon & Dowling). Their mutual 
trust deficit and unilateral alteration of deterrence and strategic equilibrium in a 
noncooperative game setting is only intensified in a non-communicative situation. 
Having to compensate through aggression and conflicts (Kahn, 2009) implies that 
their signals would not only be costly but generally destabilizing for nuclear 
deterrence. Reduction in possibilities and increment of trust deficit between Pakistan 
and India would likely increase the cost of signaling or concealing intent in the form 
of either escalated conflicts or erosion of deterrence towards Mutually Assured 
Destruction or pausing of status quo conflicts for future escalation (Ganguly & 


Wagner, 2004). 
2.4 Non-Cooperative Game Theory and Nash Equilibrium: 
Understanding Role of Pakistan and India as Deterring Players 


Since 2008, a series of strategies specifically placed concerns on South Asian 
nuclear deterrence models. India’s desire to operationalize a composite conventional 
force posture by aggressively indicating preemptive strikes while unilaterally altering 
status quo has led Pakistan to revisit its commitment to Credible Minimum Deterrence 
(Desai, 1995). For Nash Equilibrium, Pakistan and India are operating in a 
noncooperative game environment where their isolated strategies are individually 
seen as positive sum for their national interest and preservation of national security 
(Gill, 2020) but in more broad-spectrum dimension, ends up creating a destabilizing 
security dilemma. As per the Nash Equilibrium, each strategic decision undertaken by 
one party in its isolated understanding would impact not only status quo but also how 


other party would then reciprocate. 
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Indian conventional force posture directly effects and impacts nuclear 
deterrence as the general condition of strategic stability (Aumann, 2006) in South 
Asia is structured around territorial vulnerabilities affecting national security of each 
state (Gill, 2020). Structurally, South Asia is a vulnerable region as territorial 
proximity and controversial territorial anomalies are a principal cause of instability 
and enmity between Pakistan and India. For noncooperative game environment, South 
Asian strategic stability relies on a mutual understanding of both deterrence stability 
and an overall capability of players to restrict from unwarranted adventurism that can 
be misperceived. The idea is structured around factors as to how Pakistan and India 
operate within their given choices of stabilization (Lindelauf) of mutual coexistence 
including avenues of competitiveness. If either India or Pakistan choose to upset their 
deterrence equilibrium, it has to be compensated with sufficient elasticity in their 
posturing so as not to accelerate threat perception development (Powell, 1990). Nash 
Equilibrium dictates that Pakistan and India understand the dire need for stabilizing 
their mutual relationship not only because they are unable to defeat each other 
perpetually but also that their competitive struggle can alter their internal condition 


adversely (Lindelauf). 


As players in South Asia, Pakistan and India introduce instability by 
maintaining low diplomatic and strategic communication during and prior to 
emergence of conflicting situation. For their more consistent confrontations and 
crises, both players are often assessed to be circumventing their need to increase 
bilateral communicability as a principal measure for reducing any escalatory risks that 
might exacerbate a negative outcome. Noncooperative game model operates 


sufficiently in South Asia as conventional as well as strategic decision-making since 
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2008 has mostly been unilateral and without providing due considerations to how the 


other player might reciprocate such actions (Krause, 1999). 


Pakistan inducted a tactical nuclear weapons system to maintain a balance 
against India’s conventional asymmetry but in doing so, raised a concern that India 
might perceive such deployment during crisis as purely strategic. Maintaining 
assertive control over its tactical assets also puts Pakistan into a ‘use it or lose it’ 
dimension during escalatory scenarios thereby weakening either their intent of 
induction or efficacy during conflict. For India, adopting an aggressive and offensive 
preemptive low yield kinetic posture for its conventional military forces offers a 
similar approach. Where India plans to use its surgical strike patterns and skirmishes 
alongside the Line of Control as a means to push for more time during massive 
mobilization, it also attracts unwanted retaliation for which its doctrine does not leave 
space. If Indian conventional aggression acts as a preempting stabilizer only from an 
Indian perspective, it suggests that under the noncooperative game model, India has 
excluded a significant set of contingencies and considerations as to how Pakistan 
might retaliate. Reiterating that nuclear deterrence among deterring players is in fact a 
bilateral compromise and not a unilateral mechanism, India’s conventional force 
posture is beyond the scope of Nash Equilibrium for conflict resolution and a positive 
sum outcome (Bringsjord, Govindarajulu, Ellis, McCarty, & Licato, 2014). 

2.4.1 Nash Equilibrium and Strategic Stability in South Asia: Understanding the 
Need for Risk Reduction 

Pakistan’s use of measured retaliation and maintenance of threat of Tactical 
Nuclear Weapons also posits that for Pakistan, conventional asymmetry is the only 
strategic consideration. This indicates that where for maintenance of deterrence 


stability a mutual consideration is required, Pakistan opts to avoid a more broad- 
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spectrum approach and places tactical-to-operational level threats as a strategic level 
hazard. In the event of a conflicting situation escalating into a full-scale conflict or 
crisis, noncooperative game model suggests that escalation would be uncalculated and 
more fast paced or even abrupt. This consideration is based on the fact that in 
pursuance of their precalculated and predetermined courses of actions, both players 
will end up noncooperating and thus unilaterally extinguish a bilateral level 
equilibrium. Beyond Pulwama-Balakot crisis in 2020, both states were unable to 
proceed beyond their retaliatory and preemptive maneuvers as they were expecting 
third-party intervention via deterrence diplomacy which did not occur (Chohan, 
2019). Their will to escalate was not cut short due to their inability to attract 
international attention but due to the fact that they had not expected such inaction to 
transpire as per their predetermined strategic scenarios. In such an atmosphere, a 
major expectation can be perceived that since aggression at the Line of Control and 
unilateral alteration of status quo are seen as active stabilizers, escalation was averted. 
For conflict resolution, this is an unstable premise considering both Pakistan and India 
understand the effects of a strategic meltdown and erosion of nuclear deterrence. Any 
incident or skirmish at the Line of Control at contemporary times can possess 
sufficient tendencies to attract unwarranted erosion of strategic equilibrium. With 
Pakistan and India displaying an inability to positively transform their bilateral 
diplomatic posture by engaging in threat reduction or risk aversion, attempting to 
utilize aggression as an equalizer is both undesired and irrepressible. 

Nash equilibrium highlights that for Pakistan and India to consider adopting 
for strategic stability, a major component would be aimed at reducing the fact that 
either player can achieve deterrence dominance (Zagare, 1985). Preservation of status 


quo does not warrant either state to opt for independent strategic dispositions 
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calculated on how it perceives or aspires to securitize its national security 
infrastructure. The postulation that one grand strategy is sufficient for self- 
securitization does not operate in an environment designed around nuclear deterrence 
as nuclear risk reduction is more volatile than conventional risk reduction during 
conflict. Nuclear deterrence relies on players making autonomous yet interdependent 
decisions structured around their mutual comprehension of Mutually Assured 


Destruction(Powell, 1985). 


The fact that both states understand the destructive potential of nuclear 
weapons during an unmitigated crisis creates automatic caution designed to prevent 
an actual meltdown. This also posits that for each state player in a deterring capacity, 
operationalizing standalone strategies for achieving command over conflict is both 
counterproductive and risky. In an environment where misperceptions and assumptive 
retaliatory strategies often exacerbate conflicting situations, dependence on third- 
party assistance handicapping an independent capability to broker peace and stability, 
risk reduction via balance of terror is a precursor to misadventure (Kapur, 2005). 
Post-2008 environment is a textbook noncooperative game model as both players 
have unilaterally altered spectrum of deterrence by introducing strategies based on 
their own internal threat perceptions regarding national security. Despite the fact that 
Pakistan indicated transformation of deterrence from Credible Minimum to Full 
Spectrum, failure to strengthen this concern as a bilateral consultation further erodes 
strategic equilibrium(Z. Khan, 2016). For Pakistan, a full spectrum deterrence is in 
effect allowing it to create a multilayered nuclear deterrent for compensating India’s 
quantitative nuclear and conventional posture. For India, however, this implies that 


since it still has not consented to agree to a full spectrum environment, it can 
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maneuver between Credible Minimum and Full Spectrum aspects thereby confusing 


Pakistan as to operationalization of one specific deterring principle(Basrur, 2006). 


Pakistan and India, in their confrontational relationship need to understand 
how they can assess the impact of having an unstable deterrent. The ability to undo or 
invalidate other player’s decisions through one-sided strategic activities and strategies 
upsets their natural security equilibrium and with apprehensions and mistrust 
operating as an important consideration in how they perceive conflicts and scenarios 
of confrontation, a dire deficiency of control is identified during crisis (Zagare, 1985). 
Application of the Nash equilibrium in South Asia’s noncooperative game nuclear 
deterrent not only aims to provide a genesis as to how both players or transregional 
intervening principals have constructed vulnerabilities but also distinguishes 
fundamental characteristics as to how deterrent capabilities are unilaterally acting as 


negative alterations to strategic stability. 


The Nash equilibrium also acts as an appraisal of all strategies and doctrinal 
evolutions between Pakistan and India as a learning curve in understanding what can 
be done to prevent any future negative transformation of conflicting situations 
(Zagare & Kilgour, 1993). For South Asia, a key challenge is to understand and 
maintain perpetuity of territorial disputes as a baseline for all conflicts and their 
settlement. Moreover, not only does it assist in understanding the cost and collateral 
of all aggressive confrontations between deterring players but also acts as a yardstick 
to assess which of the two players has eroded credibility of nuclear deterrence with 
unilateral actions(Zagare & Kilgour, 1993). It also compensates for any deficiencies 
created by undermining diplomatic channels or conversion of transitory dialogues into 


formal domains in nuclear diplomacy. 
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2.4.2 Nash Equilibrium and Appraisal of Strategic Stability: Constricting 


Margins for Bilateral Confidence Building 


For Pakistan and India, the Nash equilibrium outlines all possible outcomes 
and scenarios structured around a chronological assessment of vulnerabilities and 
challenges in order to determine how and at what moments independent actions for 
preservation of national security have been most counterproductive. Even the role of 
alliances and transregional principals both in terms of third-party intervening 
deterrents or as vested interest stakeholders can be understood. For a robust system 
aimed at preservation of deterrence between Pakistan and India and for nuclear 
diplomacy to exercise its full-scale utility, Nash Equilibrium can be used to diminish 
independent actions in favor a more coordinated and mutual maintenance of nuclear 
deterrence(Brams & Kilgour, 1988). Mutually Assured Destruction itself can be 
termed as a byproduct of Nash Equilibrium based on how America and Soviet Union 
participated during their noncooperative game model in the early phases of the Cold 
War. An integrated understanding of vulnerabilities can be termed as the ‘first step’ in 
achieving deterrence stability by excluding deterrence dominance in favor of strategic 
stability. This can not only act as a corrective mechanism to initiate or resume 
bilateralism in South Asia but can also reverse or at least amend the damage caused 
by conflicts in perpetuity. 

2.4.3 Importance of Application of Nash Equilibrium in South Asia: Pakistan, 
India and Non-Cooperative Game Environment 

Nash Equilibrium provides a fundamental paradigm of creating sufficient data 
and consistency between independent players to create a mutual decision-making 
environment(Langlois, 1989). It also eliminates any apprehensions and prejudices 


aimed at constructing trust deficit between participating players; a key source of 
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erosion of equilibrium. For South Asia, a viable strategy is to understand how Nash 
Equilibrium can create sufficient tracked set of outcomes and scenarios for future 
projection. This projective capability is usually constructed through dialogue and 
mutual confidence building but, in an environment, dictated by perceived threat and 
threat perceptions, an appraisal of past strategies and their outcomes can put sufficient 
focus on how repetitive strategies can exacerbate status quo(Langlois, 1989). 
Unilateral actions and isolated strategic maneuvers like the Cold Start Doctrine and 
surgical strikes or even continuous skirmishes alongside the Line of Control are not 
only fundamentally destabilizing but also hazardous to the overall strategic 
architecture of South Asia. For Pakistan and India, Nash Equilibrium can reopen and 
assessment of all their strategies that have been adopted in isolation and devoid of 
mutual creation which is a fundamental essence of maintaining credible 
deterrence(Zagare, 2004). The most prominent benefit of such a reiteration of 
conflicts and lack of risk aversion can act as an introduction to not only more robust 
strategic communication but might also pave the way for actual canons and 
stratagems of nuclear diplomacy to act as risk reductants and confidence builders for 


future use in South Asia. 
2.5 Conceptualizing Signaling Theory and Strategic Communication 
in South Asia: Importance of Bilateral Communicability during 


Conflict 


Signaling theory provides an apparatus to understand why nations behave in 
certain manner in certain circumstances by assessing their intentions and 
communicability. In international relations signaling is relatively complex 
phenomena, due to competitive and conflictual nature of states. Applying signaling 


theory in conflicting environment helps understand intentions and dissuade aggressive 
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adventurism thereby strengthening strategic equilibrium (Fearon, 1994). Signaling can 
be conducted throughout peace time and crises. Peace time signaling can help states 
convey their resolve and intentions, deter other party from pre-emption whereas 
during crises signaling helps limit them from escalating. Signals could be both direct 
or indirect and where direct signals notify the receiver about senders resolve, indirect 
signaling does not notify the receiver and it is anticipated that receiver will receive 
and interpret the signal making it riskier (Raghavan, 2001). Signals are offered at four 
to five different levels i.e., direct communications through hotlines or communication 
between heads of states, indirect communication through political statements, media, 
military postures and developments and third-party mediation (Fearon, 1997). 
Deterrence banks on capability, communication and credibility, whereas capability is 
achieved by procurement, development and deployment of weapon systems, 
communication and credibility can only be achieved by concrete signaling 
mechanisms (Fearon, 1997). Deterrence stability relies on clearly communicating 
political motives and diverting aggression through threat of use of force, conflicting 
states establish dominance through communicating or signaling their aggressive 


strategic capabilities. 


The most vital part of deterrence framework is communicating strategic 
intentions through a strong vocabulary which requires a clear signaling of ideas and 
thoughts which could be clearly perceived by the other party. Since independence 
both India and Pakistan have been engaged in hostile political relationship (Jervis, 
2017). Through decades of animosity both states have compelled each other in to a 
strategic competition leading towards three wars and various low yield conflicts. 
Applying signaling theory to South Asia is vital to understand the complex dynamics 


of the region and at the same time its multifaceted procedure due to unclear 
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intentions, ambiguous doctrines, aggressive postures and absence of direct or indirect 
communication channels (Jervis, 1988). Throughout the course of history South Asia 
has been engaged in risky adventurism by competing, misinterpreting and engaging in 
low intensity conflicts therefore the region requires a strong communication and 
signaling mechanism to work towards strategic stability. Lack of robust 
communication mechanism and diplomatic relationship further increase the 
uncertainty and fear of escalation as the chances of misinterpretation ascend (Jervis, 


1982). 


2.5.1 Understanding Role of Signaling Theory in Strategic Stability and Strategic 


Equilibrium in South Asia 


Nuclear deterrence and deterrence stability can be risky to maintain in an 
environment where misinterpretations and misperceptions are exaggerated by 
frequency of skirmishes and aggressive confrontational strategies. Cuban missile 
crisis and other proxy confrontations between Soviet Union and America were 
collectively unable to successfully erode deterrence because both states mutually 
agreed to the quantum of their destructive capabilities (Krepon & Dowling). The post 
2008 security environment in South Asia is not only built around unilateral threat 
assessments but is also risk friendly (Chari, 2000). This implies that if any conflicting 
situation arises between Pakistan and India, it can at the most, disturb patterns of 
escalation and at the least, aggravate the status quo for future conflicts. Not only does 
this encourage spiraling effect but it also stagnates any opportunities for positive 
transformation of conflict (Tertrais, 2017). India has consistently maintained that 
Pakistan is solely responsible for aggravation of strategic stability by employment of 
non-state proxy actors. India also maintains that Pakistan has altered deterrence in 


South Asia by supplementing strategic deterrence (Bell & Macdonald, 2019) with 
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tactical capabilities for such identifiable postures adopted by Pakistan India has taken 
a six-pronged approach (Fearon, 1994, 1997; Suedfeld & Tetlock, 1977; Swami, 


2004; Tetlock, McGuire, & Mitchell, 1991; Wells, 2017): 


a) India has opted for maintaining compression on the line of control. 

b) It has opted to alter disputes in perpetuity through unconsented amendments. 

c) It has revived its commitments to rapid mobilization and conventional 
interventionist doctrines. 

d) It has also engaged in military modernization and nuclear augmentation. 

e) It has also engaged in proxy transnational intervention. 

f) It has significantly mis-signaled its commitment to cooperate for an agreeable 


model of deterrence. 


Not only do all of these strategies inculcate disequilibrium but they are also 
supplemented by mis-signals and negative signals. Military modernization, 
mobilization and confrontational doctrines have not only been indicated by India’s 
military decision makers (Z. Khan, 2012) but they have also been publicly identified 
by its political stakeholders. Pakistan has also resorted to a similar structure of loosely 
interpretable statements passed by political stake holders and a disconnected set of 
military actions followed by isolated and short-lived mediatory offers (Sagan & Suri, 
2003). Proponents of signaling theory identify three key factors for 
miscommunication in South Asia (Fearon, 1994, 1997; Suedfeld & Tetlock, 1977; 


Swami, 2004; Tetlock et al., 1991; Wells, 2017): 


1. Inability of players to select categorization of communication. 
2. Inefficiency to opt or adopt a specified role in the signaling parameters. 


3. Retrospectivity in conflicts preventing consistency of dialogue. 
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Nuclear signaling not only ensures credibility of deterrence but it also restricts 
escalatory tendencies by defusing operationalization of trust deficit in a conflicting 
situation. Effective nuclear signaling can be termed as a precursor to strategic 
communication in South Asia but considering the density of trust deficit, it can be 
assumed that communicability of nuclear deterrence in South Asia is the most 


vulnerable component of strategic equilibrium (Sagan & Suri, 2003). 


A common yardstick for maintaining deterrence equilibrium is willingness of 
parties to understand thresholds of aggression. Frictional signals or passive signaling 
during crisis is a hazardous mechanism to pursue for stability (Berejikian, 2002). The 
idea that aggressive posturing or threat of use of force can act as an equalizer as well 
as a potent signal is inherently ultra-vires to strategic equilibrium which is essential 
during conflict among nuclear weapon states. By applying signaling theory a more 
careful reconstruction of South Asian nuclear deterrence can be initiated with 
communicability ensuring de-escalation while preserving credibility of deterrent 
capabilities (Berejikian, 2002). Considering that signaling theory provides 
comprehensive assessment of both transmitters and receivers, it aims to fully outline a 
detailed assessment of all security challenges that can be prioritized to initiate robust 
communication. Where nuclear signaling ensures transmitters and receivers to act ina 
manner that best preserves their deterrent credibility it also induces caution among 
same parties to avoid uncontrollable or highly interpretable signals that can erode 
survivability. 

In South Asia there is a general lack of complex understanding of how 
military postures and political rhetoric are essentially vital components confirming 
status of nuclear weapons as political force multipliers (Snyder, 1977). During Uni, 


Pathankot and Pulwama-Balakot crises, within a time stretch of four years a common 
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observation can be asserted; all signals from Pakistan can be categorized as mid crisis 
active/defensive linear nuclear signaling whereas for India it was pre-crisis active 
aggressive retrospective nuclear signaling (Morgan, Mueller, Medeiros, Pollpeter, & 


Cliff, 2008). 


2.5.2 Absence of Nuclear Signaling in South Asia: Precursors to Deterrence 


Instability and Crisis Escalation 


The major discrepancy that can be identified in the signaling pattern based on 
four years and three crises is that neither there is identifiable transmitter-receiver role 
fulfilment nor is role transformation synchronized with transformation of crisis. This 
phenomenon can be explained simply by the fact that it cannot be ascertained where 
active signals or passive signals manifest themselves and also it cannot be concretely 
assumed that signaling contenders show willingness to voluntarily opt for transmitter- 
receiver role (Krepon, 2003). Inability of each player to identify the effect of their 
signaling preferences or their inability to gauge necessity of active signals (Morgan et 
al., 2008) is primarily due to the fact that they have principally relied on either 
diplomatic interventions or discontinuation of escalation due to strategic fatigue. Both 
Pakistan and India lack technical and technological superiority, sufficient economic 
potential, suffer from diplomatic latency and are also negatively affected by third 
party interests. Where all such factors act as intervening variables to dissuade 
conflicts they are, as per signaling theory, insufficient alternatives for positive 
transformation of conflict (Tetlock et al., 1991). 

Analysis of Pulwama-Balakot crisis reveals that even though Pakistan had 
graduated all of its significant active and passive signals, Indian conventional force 
posturing was unable to sufficiently reciprocate (Dasgupta & Cohen, 2011). For India, 


pursuing deterrence dominance through strategic momentum was based on two-fold 
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stratagem; one dimension was to abruptly conclude participation and communication 
mid crisis and the other was to continuously increase intensity of aggression on 
vulnerable regions (Narang, 2010). Desynchronization was noticed not in Pakistan’s 
role as a transmitter but in India’s incapacity to act as a potent receiver. The 
architecture of signaling theory demands that even if interacting parties cannot be 
deemed equal participant, a commonality of incentives or risks can still make 
communication effective in a given environment. Such environment only requires 
participants to either be in close interacting proximity or be mutually effected/ 


impacted by action of one another. 


Considering that actions of any players, can significantly deteriorate nuclear 
deterrence even if it temporarily provides dominance to such player (Narang, 2010), 
signaling theory does apply to South Asia as a means to preserve strategic 
equilibrium. A major impediment in South Asia in terms of maintenance of deterrence 
equilibrium or even strategic stability via risk aversion is how Pakistan and India 
choose to communicate or display transparency of strategies, doctrines and decisions. 
Besides information exchange at operational level there are either no significant 
information transmission systems or confidence building measures (Dasgupta & 
Cohen, 2011). This fundamental lack of information sharing is not only a crucial 
loophole during conflict but is also the quintessential reason as to why crises are often 
unmitigated or mutually positively transformed (Hall, 2014; Woods, 1997). The issue 
under taken by signaling theory and its effectiveness for South Asia is based on five 
identifiable problems (Abbasi, 2015; Ahmed, 2010; Akhtar & Das, 2015; Bizman & 


Hoffman, 1993; Chari, 2004): 


1. Pakistan and India have been extensively damaged by their inability to 


communicate during crisis. 
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2. Despite the fact that both states understand mutually assured destruction they 
are unable to avoid all its escalatory prerequisites during conflicts. 

3. All channels of communication maintained under nuclear signaling are subject 
to interruption during crisis. 

4. Military modernization and amendments to doctrines are often perceived, 
unconfirmed, unverified or unconsented. 

5. Trust deficit is further enhanced after conclusion of every crisis, conflict or 


conflicting situation. 


Nuclear strategy in South Asia is defined by intent of parties in assessing one set 
of actions in a series of past crises and actions therein. For Pakistan and India, this 
system not only creates a disorganized signaling system but also reduces ability of 
nuclear diplomacy to efficiently construct a working atmosphere for risk reduction 


and conflict aversion(Ahmed, 2010). 


2.5.3 Nuclear Signaling, Crisis Maneuvering and Strategic Stability: Impact of 


Signaling Theory in Pakistan and India 


Nuclear signaling in South Asia has remained a marginalized approach 
significantly damaged by deficiency of information and sufficiency of increasing trust 
deficit between Pakistan and India. Such scenarios not only erode strategic stability 
but also encourage probabilities of conflicting situations achieving prospects of 
deterrence failure. Informal or discontinued formal diplomatic interactions have 
remained marginally successful in generating information dissemination between 
Pakistan and India but abundance of mis-signaling or apprehensive force posturing 
has significantly affected nuclear deterrence in the region. The fact that Pakistan and 
India have a spiraling crisis eventuality is accelerated by both players being involved 


in a noncooperation game. To this prospect signaling theory and effective nuclear 
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signaling becomes not only an essential confidence building measure but also 
provides a forecast of how any crisis might lead to erosion of deterrence. Use of 
aggression or threat of use of force are neither substantive signals nor the only 
components of an effective signaling structure. Where a conflicting situation can 
always be positively transformed and mitigated, trust deficit and apprehensions can 


escalate the same into crisis and confrontation. 


Signaling theory combined with Nash equilibrium creates a linear channel of 
all incentives and their corelative threats possibly outlining a forecast of all scenarios 
where status quo signaling structure can be deemed insufficient. Application of this 
model would provide an academic and intellectual baseline of causes and 
consequences of a rapidly degenerating bilateral communication mechanism. Inability 
of South Asia to prevent degeneration of signaling and information sharing post 2008 
watrants not only the dire need to look at conflicts from a signaling angle but also to 


stress on the need of bilateral nuclear diplomacy. 
2.6 Conventional Force Posturing in South Asia: Impact of Surprise 
Theory and Challenges to Strategic Equilibrium 


The element of surprise has often been considered not only as a potent 
equalizer but also as a factor to achieve crisis supremacy and strategic leverage during 
conflict. Carl von Clausewitz (Handel, 1986b) emphasized a need to achieve strategic 
vantage by maneuvering between a state’s capabilities to create misperceptions and its 
skill to exploit such confusion during conflict (Derbyshire, 2017). Even for Sun Tzu, 
the element of surprise and use of information management against an adversary was 
seen as a potent choice to achieve supremacy in conflict (Wey, 2014). During 
conventional confrontation, the main purpose of military exercises and political 


statements is not only to achieve readiness and preparedness for any future conflict 
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but it also serves as an avenue to understand exactly how an adversary might react to 
such strategies. For states aiming to achieve escalation during conflict as a means to 
acquire crisis supremacy and exact punishment on opponents, the element of surprise 
acts (Handel, 1986a) not only as an effective tool but also as a quick way to allow 


more control over conflict to the party instituting such exercises. 


2.6.1 Surprise Theory and Indian Military Doctrines: Appraising Pre-2008 


Paradigm of Military Operations 


For tactical and even operational gains (Iklé, 1972), deployment of surprise or 
misinformation can serve to achieve quick victories or create sufficient losses on the 
adversary that can eventually break morale and force them to abdicate from battles 
and skirmishes. This means that where an adversary or competitor loses sufficient 
resources and military power during one conflict, it can be persuaded to suffer even 
more losses by employing confusion and disorder through circumvention of its morale 


and capability to continue hostility (Record, 2004). 


Prior to 2008, South Asian security infrastructure was terraformed for crises 
and conflicts, even wars, built around utilizing surprise and elements of 
misinformation for strategic advantage. Such conflicts and wars initiate even as early 
as independence of Pakistan and India and their first war in 1948 where Indian forces 
began a series of aggressive offensives at vulnerable princely states, annexing them to 
their territorial limits thus taking Pakistan by surprise (Handel, 1977). For Pakistan, 
use of freedom fighters and conscription to preserve and retain some territories of 
Kashmir was also a strategy India had not expected. The utilization of low yield 
kinetic operations under Operation Gibraltar by Pakistan as a precursor to war of 1965 
and assistance to Mukti Bani at East Pakistan (Now Bangladesh) by India during the 


1971 war (Mirza, 2017) were also instances where surprise was the major choice of 
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strategic dispositions of war (Tariq & Owais, 2020). India’s insistence of its Sunderji 
Doctrine during Operation Brasstacks, its frictional adventures for annexation Siachin 
during 1980’s and Pakistan’s use of similar maneuvers at Kargil and as 
countermeasures to Indian aggressive deployments were also instances where 
misinformation, non-information and surprise was utilized to maximum potential. 
Beyond Kargil conflict, however, ability to employ such strategies was deemed not 
only exceptionally hazardous but also a Mutually Assured Destruction friendly 
strategy (F. H. Khan, 2003). India continues to justify its use of active offensive 
conventional force posturing against Pakistan amid transnational intervention and use 
of proxy nonstate actors. Where no bilateral communication mechanism has been able 
to confirm or deny such practice and both states have reduced their strategic 
communication to an almost nonexistent margin, the usual interlocutor has always 


been third-party interveners like the United States of America, Russia or China. 


Principles of theory of surprise identify four core concerns of utilizing surprise 


and misinformation during conflict (Handel, 1976, 1977, 1986a, 1987): 


a) Even if a state is able to achieve crisis supremacy, it cannot perpetually hold 
such advantage. 

b) Such advantage is also restricted only to the event itself and not circumstances 
beyond such conflict. 

c) Such maneuvers encourage adversaries to develop escalatory countermeasures 
that can eventually pose greater risk. 

d) Battlefield level advantage or tactical superiority can lead to strategic defeat 


by altering and restructuring other dimensions of conflict. 


It also identifies the core fact that though it is inherently designed to suit to 


conventional force posturing (Thielmann, 2011) and strategies, its employment in a 
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nuclear deterrent environment can entail an entirely different set of circumstances. 
During Cold War, development of myths (Licklider, 1970) such as the missile gap 
(Roman, 2019) and the bomber gap (Wells, 2017) were seen as plans purely dedicated 
to enhance conventional military hardware and to subject nuclear doctrines to 
conventional doctrines. Such acts and strategies eventually led to the Cuban Missile 
Crisis and though it was prevented from escalating, such prevention was courtesy of 


restraint and communication between contending parties. 


In south Asia, weak bilateral communication and a vegetative condition of 
diplomatic rapprochement between Pakistan and India has increased since their 
commitments to Cold Start Doctrine and Tactical Nuclear Weapon equalizers (Smith, 
2013). India’s employment of tactical level surgical strikes and a continuous cover of 
aggression on the Line of Control is an attempt to create elements of surprise to time 
of its choosing. The effects of such tendencies, should Pakistan choose to reciprocate 
without restraint or by creating a similar pattern, can lead to irreversible escalation or 


perpetual negative transformation of conflict (Smith, 2013). 


2.6.2 Preemptive Surgical Strikes and Strategic Equilibrium in South Asia: 


Dissecting India’s Conventional Force Posturing 


For India to achieve escalation dominance and to reiterate its deterrence by 
punishment model, Pakistan’s ability to resist or show restraint during or prior to a 
conflict requires alterations through provocation. Such provocation is designed to hurt 
not only morale of deployed troops as a means for them to act irrationally but also to 
create a sentiment where it can undermine Pakistan’s deterrent capabilities by altering 
status quo. India first developed the Sunderji Doctrine post-Operation Brasstacks 
(Khalid, 2020) to satisfy its demand of prolonging conflict till its conventional 


advantage dictates the situation. Difficulties of mobilization and lack of coordination 
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between its strike corps and holding corps, exacerbated by technological inferiority 
and lack of surplus resources often invalidated its surprise capabilities. Despite the 
fact that such eventualities are a characteristic of war and aggression, India was also 
unable to achieve strategic momentum due to its surprise being unveiled before it 
could employ Sunderji Doctrine to full use. Even after modifications and diplomatic 
pressure creating an image that Pakistan has continuous deployment of nonstate 
proxies against Indian national security, post-2008 development of Cold Start 
Doctrine and Rapid Mobilization (Swami, 2004) as a precursor to it ending strategic 


restraint against Pakistan. 


For proponents of theory of signaling, India is committing five diverse errors 


(Krause, 1999; Krepon, 2003; Krepon & Dowling; Kristensen & Korda, 2018, 2020): 


I. India cannot avoid commitment to nuclear deterrence as it would allow 
Pakistan to diversify its nuclear posture. 

Il. India’s military modernization is specified and targeted so it reveals their 
surprise before it can be employed. 

Ill. India has already employed use of aggression and skirmishes on a continued 
basis so it miscalculates Pakistan’s readiness. 

IV. Despite Indian forces showing fatigue and battle exhaustion, it is also unable 
to escalate due to its tendencies to commit to strategic restraint for 
international consumption. 

V. Indian surgical strike and low yield kinetic operations provide tactical 


advantage by compromising strategic equilibrium. 


These errors are, for short term goal fulfillment, sufficiently viable but in a 
long-term setting, it is volatile and risk-friendly. Strategic stability and strategic 


equilibrium are dependent on actors performing risk reduction without upsetting 
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credibility of their deterrent capabilities. For both Pakistan and India to opt for 
surprise, a strong nuclear diplomacy remains an imperative prerequisite to avoid 


irrepressible crisis escalation (Swami, 2004). 


Theory of surprise in South Asia is impeded by two distinct factors; both 
states lack bilateral risk reduction and due to extension of unsettled conflicts, have 
less control over their trust deficit. In such a situation, aspiring to achieve tactical 
superiority or advantage through misinformation of inadvertent escalation enhances 
trust deficit further (Jones, 2005). To counteract such surprises, a strategic level 
thinking is neither possible nor required as in a mid-crisis environment, states can 
often exceed their desired objectives and can spiral into an even more intense conflict. 
Even as a means to introduce active cessation of conflict, utilization of aggressive 


confrontational strategies for peace building are hazardous for escalation control. 


Conventional asymmetry coupled with mobilization doctrines might prove to 
be an advantageous position for India beyond nuclear deterrence and might even 
provide the strategic momentum it requires to manage pace and eventualities pre- 
crisis but such strategies have often always found themselves abruptly interrupted due 
to reaction introduced by Pakistan (Gregory, 2005). Aiming to continue with such 
practices and strategies under threat of tactical nuclear weapons acting as fore 
multipliers and equalizers means India might unintentionally overstep its advantage 
by underestimating Pakistan’s restraint or retaliatory capabilities, thus posing South 


Asia’s nuclear deterrent for another round of escalatory catastrophes (Paul, 2006). 


2.6.3 Theory of Surprise and South Asian Strategic Stability: Understanding 


Risks in a Noncommunicative Environment 


South Asia maintains its nuclear deterrence by delicately balancing 


misperceptions and technological inefficiency of contending parties. Considering that 
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Pakistan and India lack technological modernization of their nuclear as well as 
conventional capabilities and are also economically and infrastructurally efficient of 
independent domestic production of such assets at a fast-paced trajectory, their 
deterrent capabilities are dependent on their inability to continue escalation. 
Maintaining surprise with nuclear deterrence is not only counterproductive but also 
contradictory to credibility of nuclear deterrence (Narang, 2010) (Bluth, 2010). 
Pakistan and India already maintain a sufficient set of vulnerabilities based on how 
they retrospectively perceive all conflicts and crises to be continuities of their 
confrontational relationship. Concealing or misinforming deployments and using 
false-flag operations as well as surgical strikes might provide a momentary escalation 
dominance and might even hold deterrence by punishment by plausible. Such 
strategy, however, negatively effects the strategic perceptions and overall impact of 


nuclear deterrence structure of South Asia. 


Nuclear deterrence preserves not just an element of constant engagements 
between adversaries for positive transformation of conflict but also requires deterring 
parties to adhere to established norms of nuclear diplomacy as a means to preserve 
equilibrium. Strategic communication is not only required at tactical level 
deployments to avoid crisis creation but also at tactical and strategic levels to 
inculcate caution and control if situation aggravates. Theory of surprise already 
identifies sufficient risks and perils of discontinued of abruptly available escalatory 
tendencies in experimenting to use conventional aggression in a deterrence setting. It 
also highlights that such measures are inherently short-lived and if practiced without 
due consideration to an adversary’s retaliatory capabilities, such actions can 


ultimately cause negative blowbacks. 
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Vulnerabilities indicating existential threats (Kampani, 1998) compensated by 
nuclear deterrence are scenarios where surprise theory identifies inherent fractures in 
its manifestation for strategic momentum. Considering that Pakistan and India are 
reactive to unilateral alterations to status quo and transformation of conflict usually is 
volatile and spiraling, utilizing tactical level strategies for strategic victories is 
counterproductive. Theory of surprise outlines a significant appraisal of how such 
maneuvers and doctrines would not only facilitate temporary advantage (Sauer, 2009) 
but also that such advantage would be short-lived and act as a precursor to 
aggravation of status quo. For India, having to unsuccessfully establish conventional 
asymmetry as a superiority means it cannot implement surprise or gain momentum 
from it as it would show its gambit or lose impetus during conflict for fear of 


upsetting deterrence. 
2.7 Relevance of Nuclear Diplomacy and Escalation Prevention in 
South Asia: Understanding Efficacy of Preventive Measures 


Risk reduction in South Asia is dependent on a thorough understanding of all 
past conflicts and their effect on future strategies. Pakistan and India see and consider 
their hostility as a chain of events culminating in their inability to opt for risk 
reduction. A long-standing nature of conflicts also indicates that Noncooperative 
Game Models and their solutions via Nash Equilibrium can help bridge gaps in 
strategic decision-making. Nash Equilibrium can only determine proposals for 
prospective risk reduction measures in a situation where either state understands risk 
involved in applying surprise amendments to their doctrines. It also is important to 
ascertain limits of escalation and crisis ascendancy to determine the full quantum of a 
strategic meltdown and erosion of deterrence. Surprise Theory can create scenarios 


that can be applied to understand factors that compel hazardous strategies for limited 
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advantage. It can also prioritize all factors accumulated under Nash Equilibrium 


problem solving models to create sets of possible proposals for risk reduction. 


Such exercises can receive fruition if Pakistan and India can create a working 
signaling structure that cannot be circumstantially interrupted or misperceived. Post- 
2008 environment is a vulnerable context where inability of both states to mutually 
communicate is being exacerbated by their negation of abandoning vulnerable 
conventional adventures. Such an eventuality allows enhancement of misperceptions 
and an accelerated decline in adoption of processes of nuclear diplomacy. Bilateral 
communication and avoiding brinkmanship-inducing strategies might create tactical 
or even operational level compromises but it ensures strategic stability and prevents 


erosion of deterrence between Pakistan and India. 


fal 
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CHAPTER 3 


UNDERSTANDING COUNTOURS OF SOUTH ASIAN NUCLEAR 
DIPLOMACY AND ITS CORRELATION TO STRATEGIC 


EQUILIBRIUM 


3.1 Introduction 


Nuclear diplomacy and nuclear strategy are two distinct yet interconnected 
variables to nuclear strategy. The main purpose of these two units is to ensure stability 
and communicability between adversaries locked in competitiveness of nuclear 
deterrence (Krepon, 2015). With the absence of an equalizer or channel of 
communication, nuclear deterrence develops fractures due as states pursuing 
equilibrium with their adversaries tend to also aim for deterrence dominance. In such 
competitive environment, if nuclear deterrence fractures, competing parties can also 
resort to conventional or sub conventional maneuvering which can aggravate spiraling 
of escalation (Clary, 2013). Such maneuvers are often deemed risky and volatile 
among states that have issues of existential security being stabilized by nuclear 
deterrence. Despite the fact that conventional force posturing is also essential to 
initiate credibility and doctrinal consistency to nuclear deterrence, lack of a bilateral 
threat reduction mechanism or channel of communication can seriously effect efficacy 
of a state’s nuclear deterrent (Chakma, 2012). Nuclear diplomacy, like force posturing 
and doctrinal efficiency, is a quintessential prerequisite for nuclear politics and more 
importantly; for nuclear deterrence. For states maintaining existential security 
challenges causing consistency in conflict, communicability becomes even more a 
dire need as if competing parties underestimate or estimate capabilities or threats of 


their adversaries, they can seriously damage or even erode nuclear deterrence by 
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mistranslating or misperceiving contours of their strategic equilibrium (Akhtar & Das, 


2015). 


Nuclear deterrence, in an instance where communicability is ‘signaling 
deficient’, often tilts towards initiation of patterned escalation or can initiate a 
deterrence dominance race; neither of which scenario suits states maintaining 
existential threat calculi. Enhancement of conventional force posturing in a 
communication deficient environment (Hagerty, Hagerty, & Pusca, 2020) can also 
enhance how adversaries perceive and reciprocate actions or reactions, increasing 
their security dilemma and eroding strategic stability. Communication is also crucial 
and vital to asserting nuclear deterrent capabilities of a state in terms of both its 
credibility and effectiveness. For nuclear weapon states to completely convey and 
communicate their choice of deterrence as well as to maintain a thorough and 
uninterrupted pattern of bilateral or multilateral deterrence stability, nuclear 
diplomacy provides platforms and multifarious substitutes for conflict management. 
Mitigation of conflict and conflicting situations not only stabilizes strategic 
equilibrium but also ensures that risk reduction mechanisms perform their role to an 
optimum efficiency in delaying the use of a nuclear deterrent by placing recesses 


between various levels of escalation of a conflict (Jalil, 2020). 


South Asian nuclear deterrence is marred by its inability to prioritize 
apprehensions based on perceived threats created via trust deficit and actual threats 
culminating from conflicts and skirmishes. In such an eventuality, South Asian 
nuclear deterrence is dependent on an impaired understanding of distinction between 
strategic communication for deterrence stability and maintenance of crucial 
information for strategic advantage (S. Joshi, 2015). For both states, a crucial factor is 


concealment of information for crisis dominance because of not only their close 
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proximity but their inability to bilaterally communicate during conflicts which is an 


essence to strategic equilibrium (Y. Joshi & O'Donnell, 2018). 


Using deception or misinterpretation of intentions might provide a temporary 
dominant approach during crisis but such apprehension-inducing strategies also 
undermine crisis stability and actual employment of caution during escalation in an 
effort to sacrifice conventional advantage in exchange of strategic stability and 
aversion of nuclear risks. For India, employing conventional forces for strategic 
advantage as a means to pursue deterrence dominance and escalation dominance is 
ultra vires to Pakistan maintaining a full spectrum deterrent against India. Such a 
bifurcating application of strategies not only allows apprehensions to enhance during 
conflicts but can exacerbate escalation to unwarranted levels during crises. Without 
deterrence diplomacy or third-party mediation, Pakistan and India can upset strategic 


equilibrium to Mutually Assured Destruction. (Dunn, 2017). 
3.2 Genesis of Nuclear Signaling and Strategic Communication: 
Evaluating Thresholds of Communicability in the Cold War 


Nuclear diplomacy or communicability can be traced back to Cuban Missile 
Crisis between United States and the Soviet Union (Allison, 1969). Both parties to the 
conflict were deficient of effective bilateral channels of communication and relied 
primarily on independently constructed ‘redlines’ designed under a massive 
retaliation nuclear doctrine. In their competitive use of conventional and sub- 
conventional dispositions to achieve deterrence dominance, massive retaliation was 
fractured at the Cuban Missile Crisis where lack of an effective bilateral 
communication mechanism (Suedfeld & Tetlock, 1977) magnified persisting crises 


and favored escalatory strategies towards Mutually Assured Destruction. 
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Having less margins for maneuvering and under influence of what was termed 
as a ‘spiral effect’? (Glaser, 1992), nuclear deterrence eroded to the point of actually 
making the deterrent effective by opting for more escalatory trajectories eventually 
leading to use of nuclear weapons. In such an eventuality, instability transforms 
nuclear deterrence models more rapidly than a nuclear doctrine can cope up with. 
Even if models of deterrence are set at deterrence by punishment and military strategy 
accommodates nuclear deterrent as last resort strategy, spiraling into conflict without 
communication or verification of intent of actions of an adversary can accelerate all 
strategic recesses (Lawler, 1986). Such a factor occurs when states are pinned against 
ensuring their deterrent capabilities to be efficient and credible by fast-tracking their 
conventional responses in an effort to maintain dominance throughout competitive 


crisis engagements (Glaser, 1992). 


For America and the Soviet Union, inability to directly communicate during 
the Cuban Missile Crisis meant that actions upsetting existential national security of 
one adversary was directly affecting a similar response towards the other. Despite the 
fact that internal control mechanisms and institutional operability was still persisting 
as a recess, lack of clarity in the bilateral America-Soviet Union relationship led to 
more mis-signaling and enhancement of misperceptions. For the Soviet Union and 
America, a standalone understanding of their deterrent capability and vulnerabilities 
posed a singular view which altered their understanding of nuclear deterrence. This 
was primarily due to the fact that conventional force posturing eroded nuclear 
deterrence by encouraging mid-crisis competition which ultimately challenged 
effectiveness of their nuclear deterrence capabilities and credibility of their nuclear 


doctrine during conflict (Brodie, 1978). 
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3.3 Strategic Equilibrium and Strategic Communication: Identifying 
Signaling Deficiencies in South Asia 


Strategic communication and dispute resolution is fundamentally a component 
of nuclear deterrence and strategic stability. Such factor is important because not only 
does it disclose the eventual intent of deterring parties to create barriers to escalation 
but also to prevent inadvertent or accidental escalation that can accelerate crises and 
conflicts. Post-2008 environment in South Asia indicates a general decline in 
communication between Pakistan and India and one-sided alterations to status quo 
and deterrence models are signs of erosion of nuclear diplomacy and related control 
mechanisms (Giles & Doyle, 1996). Use of low intensity kinetic operations and risks 
of inadvertent manifestation of use it or lose it phenomena for tactical nuclear 
weapons is generally a corrosive instance in strategic equilibrium. For Pakistan and 
India, inability to properly implement nuclear signals means that during conflict, a 
substantive role in escalation would be played by negative trepidations developed 
between conflicting parties due to highly interpretable actions developed by an 
weakened diplomatic engagement prior to a conflict or crisis (Z. Khan, 2019). 
Nuclear deterrence is complex in the sense that it expects participants to invoke three 


strategies simultaneously: 


1. It requires deterring parties to maintain readiness so as to confirm their intent 
to deter via denial or punishment, if and when required. 

2. It expects such threats to be credibly established either through doctrines or 
deployment patterns. 

3. Despite engaging in such maneuvers, it is inherently expected of both parties 


to refrain from supplying ineffective or incorrect information to adversaries or 
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also to misinform, exaggerate or undermine their own assessments about their 


and their adversary’s capabilities. 


Diagram 3.1 Sequence in Prerequisites of Strategic Communication in Nuclear 


Deterrence 
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Source: Sequence Diagram prepared by researcher 


The third component is exceptionally crucial during conflicts and crises and is 
covered both in the domain of nuclear signaling and nuclear diplomacy and 
commitment to utilize aggression or conflict as a stabilizer is ultra vires to basic 


canons of nuclear deterrence (KURITA, 2018). 


Attribution theory claims that interacting parties are often engaged in a cause- 
and-effect scenario where they disclose not only their intentions but also assert their 
positions and postures for a favorable eventuality (Rosenberg & Wolfsfeld, 1977). It 
relies on eventualities, perceptions conveyed, apprehensions that may be ascertained, 
interpretability of any given situation or reaction, conclusions communicated and 
transmitted, nature and purpose of engagement, dimensions of any significant 
behavioral indications or incidents among interacting players and an overall 
behavioral observation of participants (Bizman & Hoffman, 1993). Once the 
yardsticks are met the goal of this theory to find a conclusive choice made by 
participants and its eventual effect. Attributive theory may be cyclic in its application 
and once a desired result is determined, further course of action again relies on the 
same process (Rosenberg & Wolfsfeld, 1977). Nuclear deterrence between Pakistan 


and India was a consequence of India’s desire to opt for a more regionally enhanced 
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status amid its relationship with Pakistan and China. For Pakistan, Indian asymmetric 
advantage in terms of conventional military forces was a clear reason why it opted to 
select nuclear weapons as a strategic equalizer during conflict (Clary & Narang, 
2019). Despite having their own interpretations for nuclearization, failure to avert 
constant and consistent conventional offensives led to conflicts and crises similar to 


patterns observed during Indo-Pak wars of 1965 and 1971. 


The security architecture in such an environment encouraged a trust deficit 
and a lack of mutual risk aversion models as key factors to prevent escalations and 
inadvertent nuclear signals. For Pakistan, adding an additional tactical layer of nuclear 
deterrence was consequence of Indian reengineering of Sunderji doctrine style 
mobilization of conventional forces for strategic leverage. With an aim to maintain 
advantage, Indian aggressive deployment also upsets balance of deterrence and 
strategic equilibrium which is crucial for any states maintaining nuclear deterrence 
(French, 2016). Theory of Attribution creates a level of understanding conflict and 
crisis escalation in South Asia from a technical standpoint. By providing a 
comprehensive analysis of Pakistan and India, a broad-spectrum understanding can be 
established based on assessment of intentions and purpose of Pakistan and India being 
unable to establish strategic communication and enhancement of conflicts. By 
reviewing their deployment patterns and structure of evolution of their deterrence 
matrix, a thorough prediction can be made as to effects of how deterrence can be 


eroded or stabilized during conflicts and crises (Y. Joshi & O'Donnell, 2018). 
3.4 Understanding Impairments to Bilateralism in South Asia: 
Trajectory of Inefficiencies in Nuclear Diplomacy 

Nuclearization of South Asia was an eventual probability based on how 


Pakistan and India defined their bilateral crisis environment. Structured primarily 
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around conventional asymmetry and existential territorial issues (Rai, 2009) impeding 
since their independence, Pakistan and India opted for two distinct models of nuclear 
deterrence; Pakistan opted for deterrence by denial whereas India asserted deterrence 
by punishment. The deterrent mechanism designed for South Asia by its competing 
parties was based on offensive capabilities against defensive postures and was 
mutually agreed to be kept at a minimum to avoid inadvertent escalatory crises for 


want of augmentation of deterrent capabilities. 


Despite maintaining a level of communicability and engaging in bilateral risk 
reduction (KURITA, 2018) and threat reduction mechanisms, Pakistan and India 
sustained an ‘incidental nuclear diplomacy’ (Matheswaran, 2018) focused around 
actions or reactions by each party. After Kargil and inability of bilateral 
communicability to reduce risks introduced therein (Rana, 2018), a strong deficiency 
of bilateral communication was identified warranting third-party diplomacy to act as 
temporary stabilizers. For Pakistan and India, both conventional diplomatic 
engagements at international and regional levels as well as assisted third-party 
diplomatic interventions were unable to create a sustainable bilateral nuclear 


diplomacy mechanism (Shankar & Paul, 2016). 


Third party diplomatic intervention can be termed as a part of nuclear 
diplomacy but such mechanisms often require state parties to bilaterally continue with 
such risk reduction. Inability of a bilateral continuity between deterring parties erodes 
communicability by introducing misperceptions about each other’s deterrent 
capabilities, threat perceptions and posturing leading to an even more pronounced 
conflict (Lawler, 1986). For Pakistan and India, third party diplomacy was more 
destabilizing for the fact that both states were unable to structure a working bilateral 


diplomatic relationship or risk reduction mechanism which virtually meant that third 
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party diplomacy did not positively transform the conflict but immobilized conflict to 
recontinue. Initiation of Composite Dialogue Process (Sridharan, 2020) also did less 
to stabilize nuclear diplomacy as nuclear deterrence between Pakistan and India 
focused more around unsettled conflicts like Kashmir which in turn created more 
conventional aggression and confrontation. For Pakistan and India, utilization of 
conventional asymmetry acted as an interlocutor to spiraling conflicting situations 
while third party diplomatic intervention served only as a temporary avenue of relief 
(Sridharan, 2020). Once nuclearization was achieved and Kargil conflict proved 
unambiguously that Pakistan and India cannot sustain escalating their conventional 
aggression beyond certain thresholds, a need for bilateralization of nuclear diplomacy 


was an imminent prerequisite for both parties (Garcia, 2017). 
3.5 Pakistan-India Nuclear Diplomacy and Strategic Equilibrium: An 
Appraisal post-2008 


For Pakistan and India, a turning point in reestablishing the relationship 
between nuclear diplomacy and strategic equilibrium came after 2008. India and 
Pakistan were unable to define their bilateral communicability and signaling structure 
to a point where conventional escalation directly impacted nuclear deterrence in South 
Asia. India’s induction of conventional military mobilization as a strategic maneuver 
to assert its deterrence by punishment model (Ladwig III, 2008) was countered by 
Pakistan’s Tactical Nuclear Weapons to emphasize its deterrence by denial strategy. 
In terms of strategic equilibrium and strategic stability, using offensive conventional 
force posturing and countering the same with Tactical Nuclear Weapons is often 
remarked as a volatile equalizer in nuclear deterrence. Tactical Nuclear Weapons 
(Ladwig III, 2008) are generally understood to be countermeasures to assert a more 


diverse deterrent against conventional force posturing by states that have a military 
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disadvantage against their adversaries. Such disadvantages are often structured either 
around quantifiable disproportionateness against the competitor or technological 
inability of one state to assert its national security requirements (F. H. Khan, 2003). 
For Pakistan, India’s conventional asymmetry implies that within and beyond 
controversial territorial disputes and utilization of non-conventional strategies, India 
can actively infringe Pakistan’s national security by aggravating territorial 


confrontation alongside the Line of Control. 


Use of the Cold Start Doctrine and Tactical Nuclear Weapons in South Asia is 
an indication of change of nuclear deterrence models from their basic equilibrium to 
an enhanced and pronounced strategic amendments (Kristensen & Korda, 2019) to 
general contours of nuclear deterrence in South Asia. A scenario where India and 
Pakistan lose ability to contain and confine their aggressive confrontations around the 
Line of Control generally can negatively transform their nuclear deterrence 
equilibrium if such strategies are kept unaccommodated by their nuclear doctrines. 
Tactical level adjustments to military strategies can have strategic level consequences 
(Hagerty et al., 2020) if mediating intervals are left unevolved. For South Asian 
strategic stability and strategic equilibrium, a weak and circumstantial nuclear 
diplomacy mechanism can aggravate security dilemma for contesting parties if 
unabated conflicting situations spiral out of mutually agreed redlines. To India, 
Pakistan’s Tactical Nuclear Weapons maneuver erodes its commitment to Credible 
Minimum Deterrence (Khalid, 2020) and a No First Use policy doctrine because 
nuclear weapons even if deployed at tactical levels both in their yield or 
range/intended target, still would be considered as a strategic deployment. For 


Pakistan, maintaining a Tactical Nuclear Weapons in its deterrent capabilities is 
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intended to significantly reduce conventional military adventurism from India 


principally for three reasons (Sridharan, 2020): 


I. It significantly reduces Pakistan’s conventional asymmetric disadvantage 
against Indian conventional forces. 
Il. It reduces Indian aggressive adventurism on volatile and underdefined 
territorial anomalies between Pakistan and India. 
Il. It discourages utilization of conventional mobilization doctrines like Cold 
Start and Rapid Mobilization as a precursor to deterrence by punishment 


module of nuclear deterrence adopted by India. 


Post-2008 strategic environment in South Asia is focused around two distinct 
eventualities; India’s conventional force posturing is seen as a prerequisite to 
evolution of nuclear deterrence in South Asia and Pakistan’s induction of Tactical 
Nuclear Weapons also requires South Asian nuclear deterrence model to undergo 
amendments, if not a complete transformation (Giles & Doyle, 1996). Where Pakistan 
has indicated the need to transform from Credible Minimum Deterrence to a Full 
Spectrum Approach, such transformation needs to be a bilaterally agreed evolutionary 
position for South Asian nuclear deterrence which lacks the essential component of a 
functioning nuclear diplomacy. For conventional force posturing as a preempting 
mechanism establishing its deterrence by denial posture, utilization of an equal or 
equitable equalizer is mandatory to assert deterrence stability, if not parity. Such a 
strategic disposition is not a new phenomenon as it was also applicable between 
NATO member states in Europe acquiring Tactical Nuclear Weapons (Heuser & 
Stoddart, 2017) capability against a conventionally and strategically asymmetric 
Soviet Union with a territorial advantage against European NATO member states. 


Transformation and utilization of an active preemptive and escalatory conventional 
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military doctrine also posits that receiving state either equalize conventional 
aggression with conventional countermeasures and prolong a conflict, which is 
inherently corrosive for deterrence stability or create a low yield supra-conventional 


response mechanism to ensure that nuclear deterrence does not erode (Rai, 2009). 


For Pakistan and India, third party diplomatic intervention post-2008 has also 
slowed down due to multiple reasons including strategic necessity and vested interest 
by major global stakeholders. This means that in absence of a mediator or third-party 
intervener that can sufficiently equalize Pakistan and India and introduce cessation of 
conflict (KURITA, 2018), a weak bilateral nuclear diplomacy architecture would not 
be able to sustain competitiveness. Such an erosion would lead to either of the 
following four scenarios (Chari, 2004; Chen et al., 2020; Krepon, 2003, 2015; Krepon 


& Dowling): 


a) It can either create and escalate an arms race with either party striving to 
achieve a maximized conventional posture. 

b) It can aggravate the nuclear deterrence equilibrium by introducing a nuclear 
arms race for deterrence dominance. 

c) It can allow tactical to operational level military engagements across 
vulnerable territories causing an eventual spiral effect on bilateral 
conventional restraint. 

d) It can create sufficient vacuum for asymmetric kinetic operations based on 
mistrust and misperceptions causing proxy contenders to exploit 


vulnerabilities in strategic equilibrium between the two states. 


a2 


3.6 Role of Nuclear Diplomacy in Risk Reduction and Conflict 
Aversion in South Asia: Assessment of Behaviors on Cold War 


Models 


For South Asia, absence of a consistently operable nuclear diplomacy 
mechanism means that both Pakistan and India either start off by underestimating or 
overestimating each other’s capabilities and commitment to preserving nuclear 
deterrence. For South Asia, this means that strategic stability and strategic equilibrium 


is centered around two fundamental fractures in nuclear deterrence: 


I. Both states undermine the communicability assessment of each other while 
determining their own deterrent capabilities and posture. 

II. Both states also simultaneously erode their own deterrent capabilities by 
filtermg or funneling information from each other and damaging their 


commitment to a bilaterally applicable deterrence model. 


Diagram 3.2 Factors Instituting Crisis Escalation and Risk Ascendancy 
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The first instance implies that for both Pakistan and India to maintain a stable 
deterrent (Rubin & Stulberg, 2018), a gambit for testing/discovering each other’s 
capabilities is essential as a source of accumulating information as to postures and 
doctrinal commitment. For the second instance, it is required of Pakistan and India to 
opt for more incoherent strategic dispositions aimed at creating either an arms race to 
enhance their current postures or to reevaluate their deterrence doctrines to suit their 


adversaries and their perceived capabilities. 


For Pakistan and India, a mutual inability to compensate for instability and 
dispensation of controversies through conventional and possible nuclear confrontation 
was narrowly averted during Uri, Pathankot and a more recent Pulwama crisis. Either 
party was not only wiling to conventionally escalate from crisis to conflict but were 
also incapable of constructing a sustainable security infrastructure based on bilateral 
communication mechanisms beyond their DG-MO’s connectivity (Rubin & Stulberg, 


2018). 


Pakistan played a flexible and graduated role during Pakistan-India standoff 
post-Pulwama and also offered assistance in investigating anomalies during Uri and 
Pathankot incidents but with either party failing to sufficiently communicate their 
intentions and a major part of the activity being connected as an asymmetric kinetic 
pursuit of national security, the necessity to validate or confirm plausibility of such an 
eventuality was seen as a futile attempt primarily due to mistrust. Existence of a trust 
deficit between Pakistan and India is primarily due to the inability of both states to 
maintain consistency in communication because of a regular third-party deterrence 
diplomacy which merely ceased conflicts without solving the same. Such conflicts, 


being pending and dire in their effect on domestic political and security/strategic 
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concerns, paved the way for an accumulated inability to communicate without 


apprehensions. 


Risk reduction and conflict prevention mechanisms in nuclear diplomacy vary 


from bilateral communication during crises to offering multifarious agreements and 


treaties to stabilize conflict prevention among contending parties without upsetting 


balance of equilibrium. Learning from Soviet-American experience during Cold War, 


significant developments to their deterrence was based on six factors (Carranza, 2016) 


(Brams, 2001; Haas, 2001; McMahon, 1994; Roman, 2019; Tertrais, 2017): 


I. 


Il. 


IIL. 


IV. 


VI. 


Both states understood their threat perceptions and were willing to transform 
their massive retaliation mechanisms to flexible response. 

Both Soviet Union and America agreed to limit their enhancement capabilities 
by mutually agreeing to certain restraining treaties or mechanisms to prevent 
competition even during an arms race frenzy. 

They were both inclined to create a bilaterally coherent and sustainable 
restraint mechanism by restricting their competitive aggressive confrontations 
only towards their proxy/allied partners. 

Both Soviet Union and America understood the fallouts and effects of 
conventional adventurism as a precursor to deterrence erosion and sought to 
opt for mutual restraint. 

For America and Soviet Union, a retributive nuclear deterrent mechanism lost 
its efficacy as their technological progress in both offensive and defensive 
technologies progressed. 

The calculus of national security and threat perceptions was maintained at a 


parity and in equilibrium by employing nuclear diplomacy as a principal 
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feature for strategic equilibrium through restraint in preemptive 


competitiveness. 


For India, maintaining a No First Use doctrine inherently implies stabilizing 
its diplomatic relationship with Pakistan (Carranza, 2016). For a state pursuing a 
second-strike capability under No First Use, the choice of administering deterrence 
through punishment via conventional force posturing amid a weak/innate diplomatic 
mechanism entails reciprocation by contending adversary. Such reciprocation is 
offered through strategic level threat perceptions as a means to compensate for its 
disadvantage which in South Asia’s case was through induction of Tactical Nuclear 
Weapons. In this structure, if India pursues doctrines allowing its conventional forces 
to aggressively and actively compress Pakistan into compellance via punishment, 
such maneuvers would be interpreted as a precursor to strategic level threat 


perceptions (French, 2016). 


This also means that it not only justifies development and induction of 
Tactical Nuclear Weapons but also warrants that Indian actions would most probably 
be misinterpreted. Risk reduction and threat aversion is a complex exercise when trust 
deficit operates both at doctrinal and strategic level decision-making and such trust 
deficit is always augmented by lack of bilateral communication before, during and 
after a conflicting situation presents itself. For India, utilizing a more formal or at 
least acknowledging a Track-II informal level diplomatic gesture positively would 
imply its willingness to add recesses to its conventional and strategic level responses 
in pursuance of deterrence parity. For India, maintaining doctrinal clarity in exchange 
of ambiguity means that it would be able to better pronounce (French, 2016) its 
intentions and avoid generating apprehensions which on one hand stabilizes 


deterrence while on the other assists South Asian nuclear deterrence to graduate to a 
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more mature and stable eventuality. Considering that nuclear deterrence is a bilateral 
mechanism based not only on contending parties and their offensive or defensive 
capabilities but also their capabilities to restrict or at least positively transform 
conflicting situations to a more amicable ground for achieving parity. If diplomatic 
approach does not provide sufficient ground for bilateral transformation of disputes 
then for nuclear deterrence, seeking to utilize escalatory strategies for threat reduction 
is a reckless venture. For India’s more recent surgical strike narrative and its focused 
approach on enhancing conventional asymmetry to maintain advantage around and 
beyond the Line of Control, nuclear deterrence becomes a volatile (Garcia, 2017) 
composite as it is unable to sustain such bifurcating policies. For nuclear deterrence to 
remain operably stable and consistent, India would either be required to clarify its 
eventual intent and maintain transparency in its nuclear deterrent capabilities or 
reduce its offensive defense capabilities at conventional planes to create 


room/margins for risk aversion (Garcia, 2017). 
3.7 Nuclear Diplomacy in South Asia and Behavior of Players: 
Understanding Degeneration in Bilateralism 

Nuclear diplomacy is a composite term that often incorporates a distinct array 


of at least five basic strategies (Akhtar & Das, 2015; Banks, 1990; Desjardins, 2014; 
Dunn, 2017): 
a) It incorporates strategic communicability for disclosure of intent and intensity 
of contending parties during their engagement in a conflicting situation. 
b) It entails a standalone mechanism for threat reduction based on creating 


eventuality of discourse. 
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c) It maintains utilization of treaties of or other assisted mechanisms based either 
on arms control or disarmament to reduce the actual effect or impact of future 
conflicts. 

d) It encourages actual maintenance of agreements and commitments associated 
to international or regional requirements protected by restrictions or sanctions. 

e) It incorporates interlocutors and intermediaries that ensure compliance through 
consistent revisions and engagements with or without any conflictual 


eventuality. 


Such eventualities are carefully crafted not with respect to specific parties 
operating in given environments but a general outline drawn as a code for application 
during nuclear conflicts (Shankar & Paul, 2016). Nuclear diplomacy can be termed to 
be in a degenerative or vegetative state if conflicting situations are unable to 
transform from their status quo not only because of their impending nature but also 
because of parties to the conflict being unable to reach common ground. For South 
Asia, Pakistan and India have a set of pronounced issues and conflicting scenarios 
where there is a plausibility of ensured engagement or aggressive confrontation. For 
both states, such issues are not only categorized but are also prioritized as per their 
national security infrastructure (Bratton, 2020) and redlines highlighted in their 
nuclear doctrines. Despite such pronunciation being made and established through 
both intent disclosure and affirmative kinetic action, both states have remained unable 
to evolve their nuclear diplomacy as a means to act as a stabilizer to their strategic 


stability and strategic equilibrium (Bratton, 2020). 
3.7.1 Importance of Nuclear Diplomacy in Deterrence Equilibrium 


Without nuclear deterrence in the equation, such issues were often stalled by 


their mutual inability to reach a conclusive objective through escalation and with 
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assisted third-party intervention, conflicts and even wars were stalemated. Beyond 
Kargil, an apprehension that nuclear deterrence has remained ineffective in curtailing 
escalation in their conventional confrontation on impending issues, third-party 
diplomacy was once again employed as a stopgap arrangement (Khattak & Kundi, 
2019). If third-party assisted deterrence diplomacy or nuclear diplomacy is removed 
as an arbitrator in conflict prevention, both states often resort only to use of controlled 
kinetic engagements as an established normal. This is primarily because both Pakistan 
and India have a very questionable diplomatic arrangement at a bilateral platform with 
international platforms often cited as controversial and ultra vires to their strategic 
interests. Nuclear diplomacy, in such an eventuality, is even ineffective at a Track-II 
or informal level (Kristensen & Korda, 2019), as both states would not be able to 


transform informal diplomatic discourses into formal engagements. 


Nuclear diplomacy can be translated to a more elementary understanding of a 
bilateral capability of deterring parties to mutually construct mechanisms that ensure 
deterrence stability without aggravating conflicting situations that persist among 
them. The idea or notion behind this elementary understanding is to generate a 
synchronization of communication among deterring parties not only to establish 
efficacy of nuclear deterrence but also to provide for a more robust starting point for 
bilateral threat reduction and risk aversion mechanisms like arms control agreements 
or even disarmament mechanisms to become operable (Pant & Bommakanti, 2019). If 
deterring parties are unable to reciprocate or take lead from informal sources of 
communication principally because of their inability to mitigate their conventional 
escalatory trajectories then not only does it affect their deterrent capabilities (Sahgal, 
2019) but it also augments their inability to avert the spiral effect that can affirm an 


eventuality of Mutually Assured Destruction. This also requires deterring parties to 
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maintain clarity in their nuclear doctrines even if their doctrines encourage a 
pronounced ambiguity. This phenomenon means that despite maintaining ambiguity 
in their nuclear deterrence they are able to bilaterally clarify any apprehensions or 
misconceptions during conflicts to prevent inadvertent escalation. Deterrence 
dominance is a destabilizing maneuver in such an eventuality but if such intent it 
disclosed amid delaying mechanisms of nuclear diplomacy or _ bilateral 
communication, strategic equilibrium is preserved and inadvertent or uncontrolled 


escalation can be avoided (Trenin, 2019). 


3.7.2 Genesis of Degeneration in Bilateralism: Role of Pakistan and India in 


Generating Misconceptions 


Since Kargil, Pakistan and India have entered into a phase that can be termed 
as vegetative for their bilateral communicability and strategic communication. This is 
primarily due to three principal factors; firstly, third party diplomatic intervention 
handicapped their ability to independently bilaterally engage for strategic stability; 
secondly, bilateral mechanisms between Pakistan and India have often been subject to 
cessation due to existential threats communicated through spiraling conflicts leading 
to doctrinal and strategic dilemmas and; thirdly, lack of mutual trust and introduction 
of apprehension-oriented misperceptions have assisted in informal diplomatic 
mechanisms (Wirtz, 2018) and even formal international nuclear diplomatic 
endeavors to lose potency in conflict/threat aversion. For Pakistan, a significant 
portion of mistrust towards India is aimed at its inability to break significant ground 
or evolve its issues concerning Line of Control and disputed territories. Pakistan, 
despite offering assistance or de-escalating discourses like the Lahore Declaration in 
1999 has remained apprehensive of India’s deployments in Jammu and Kashmir as a 


strategic backup during conflicts (O’Donnell & Ghoshal, 2018). For Pakistan, India’s 
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insistent negative degeneration of status quo in disputed territories aggravates trust 
deficit causing not only an enhancement of hostility around such territories but also its 
spillover effect in more defined territorial jurisdictions. Pakistan maintains that 
nuclear diplomacy is not a one-sided approach and with India’s practical conventional 
force posturing negatively complementing South Asia’s diplomatic outlook in a 


bilateral plane, risk reduction and threat aversion seems unlikely. (Dunn, 2017) 


India has significantly opted for a more defined utilization of its conventional 
asymmetric advantage against Pakistan as an improvement to its interpretation to 
claims over disputed territorial incongruities with Pakistan. For India, despite 
territorial issues being an impending existential reason for maintaining nuclear 
deterrence, a transformation of status quo is favorable as long as it is not reciprocated 
as it maintains advantage in a conventional force posturing atmosphere. With such 
dispositions practically favoring its position during conflict, India looks at nuclear 
diplomacy and bilateralism from a different standpoint which is not only inconsistent 
with Pakistan’s position but is also extremely distinct from its original premise for 
maintaining a nuclear deterrent. India’s most recent transformation of disputed 
territories (F. H. Khan, 2016) came in 2019 and its impact on nuclear deterrence, 
nuclear diplomacy, deterrence stability and strategic equilibrium was highlighted 
when it chose to maintain a surgical strike narrative as an equalizer against its 


apprehensions of Pakistan employing proxy groups for tactical advantage. 


Indian approach towards nuclear diplomacy has often transformed not in terms 
of how existential national security challenges in South Asia affect nuclear deterrence 
but how it categorizes or perceives tactical, operational or even strategic level 
decisions from only its own national security interests. Verification of affirmation of 


apprehensions in nuclear deterrence is quintessential to plausibly sustain efficacy of 
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responses against actions of an adversary but without such verification, unilateral 
actions tend to erode nuclear deterrence and strategic stability. Strategic equilibrium 
in South Asia since 2008 has been defined by India’s ability to exact punishment via 
its conventional asymmetric advantage against Pakistan. Such a strategic disposition, 
though categorized to confine itself only to tactical or sometimes operational level 
responses or deployments but its effects on strategic decision-making and deterrence 
equilibrium are quite visible. Pakistan’s reliance on tactical level nuclear deterrent to 
act as equalizers is not only an affirmative retaliatory strategy but transformation of 
Pakistan’s intent of graduating from Credible Minimum Deterrence to Full Spectrum 
Deterrence is sufficient evidence of South Asian strategic stability being upset by 


conventional adventurism (F. H. Khan, 2016). 


3.7.3 Factors Manifesting Degeneration in Bilateralism and Negative Space for 


Nuclear Diplomacy in South Asia 


Degeneration in bilateralism in South Asia can be identified through seven 
distinguished eventualities (Basrur, 2006; Bluth, 2010; Bratton, 2020; Fearon, 1997; 


R. Ganguly, 2001): 


a. Pakistan and India have been unable to progress towards mitigation of 
conflicts and risk reduction/threat aversion to any significant position as to 
what was achieved in 1999 during Lahore Declaration. 

b. Beyond Kargil conflict all conflicting situations have remained either 
continuously operational or have gradually incorporated a composite 
degeneration of bilateral communicability for sake of tactical advantage. 

c. India’s willingness to negatively and unilaterally transform status quo on 


impending disputes erodes confidence building mechanisms already in place. 
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d. Pakistan and India have both developed an isolated understanding of nuclear 
deterrence in South Asia primarily because conflicting situations have not yet 
become infrequent and dialogue between formal state functionaries is still 
pending. 

e. National security architecture in South Asia variably alternates between actual 
and perceived threat calculi which directly upsets nuclear deterrence and its 
apprehensive notions. 

f. Pakistan and India have standalone perceptions about their approach to 
conflict resolution and risk reduction primarily because of how they translate 
impending issues in their own strategic dispositions. 

g. South Asian strategic stability and diplomatic posture is nascent in its original 
performance and is often influenced by trans-regional or supra-regional vested 


interest operating to interrupt in bilateral issues and their pendency. 


For strategic stability to be established as a viable alternative mechanism in 
conflict resolution (Khatoon), state parties are required to create a communicability 
framework based on their threat assessment and security architecture (Biswas, 2017). 
For states maintaining nuclear deterrence, such a mechanism also requires state 
parties to add another layer of strategic communication aimed exclusively at 
maintaining balance of threat with positive transformation of any conflicting situation 
that might escalate within their engagements. Nuclear diplomacy in such an 
eventuality acts as a buffer or mediator to create interruptions in any prospective 
escalatory nature of conflict. For Pakistan and India, nuclear deterrence is 
characterized not by its ability to introduce advanced considerations like arms control 
or disarmament regimes but it has limited itself to acquisition of third-party 


intervention for settlement of disputes. 
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For South Asia, with its fallout on a regional security level, having to require 
third-party diplomacy for settlement of nuclear escalation generated by conflicting 
situations requires not only neutrality of the arbiter but also a thorough appraisal of 
vested interests (Lawler, 1986). For India and Pakistan, third-party diplomacy has 
been unable to provide momentum for dispute resolution and strategic stability 
primarily because it has been perceived and interpreted in a vacuumed and 
apprehensive environment. Such an environment is courtesy of lapses and 
discontinuations in a bilateral diplomatic engagement both of a formal and informal 
nature. Beyond 2008, Pakistan and India have opted for maintenance of nuclear 
deterrence through conventional force posturing. For India, utilizing a surgical strike 
or preemptive narrative for deterrence through compellance by punishment not only 
creates additional vulnerabilities for maintenance of strategic stability and strategic 
equilibrium in South Asia but also infringes the overall purpose and scope of nuclear 
diplomacy to mere conflict prevention and escalation aversion. For settlement of 
issues including transnational intervention or proxy utilization accumulating tactical 
advantage, both Pakistan and India have often approached international forums but 
have still remained unable to create sufficient grounds for a bilateral rapprochement. 
This is primarily due to the fact that lack of an independent and dedicated bilateral 
communication mechanism has impaired and handicapped the full scope and purpose 
of nuclear diplomacy this in turn has also destabilized the capacity of nuclear 


diplomacy and its mechanisms to act at its optimum efficiency (Kapur, 2005). 


3.7.4 Retraction from Bilateralism and Effect on Inefficiency of Nuclear 


Diplomacy in South Asia 


Issues of arms race and disarmament in South Asia have often been considered 


relatively remote in their relevance and insistence primarily because they have been 
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made subject to national security, preservation of national interest and scrutinized 
with respect to its direct effect on nuclear deterrence and deterrent capabilities. Such 
diplomatic postures and positions hold less value when it comes to a bilateral 
Pakistan-India strategic relationship and that a major part of Pakistan-India strategic 
stability is still not advanced enough to reach this particular point of comprehensive 
diplomatic engagement. To employ preemptive conventional force posturing as a 
maneuver in achieving deterrence stability via deterrence dominance, compellance 
also introduces risk reduction by enhancing deterrence postures of either party that is 
affected by such a position. For Pakistan, India’s insistence on maximizing its 
conventional force postures (Ladwig III, 2008) against Pakistan means that either it 
initiates a rapid conventional military buildup or introduces tactical recesses to create 
active nuclear deterrence at tactical levels as a means to dissuade any disproportional 
strategic disposition. Where this strategy is a stabilizer for Pakistan and a destabilizer 
for India, a cumulative assessment of nuclear deterrence on South Asia would suggest 
that either both states bilaterally agree to evolve their nature of model of deterrence or 


opt for reduction in their doctrinal evolutions to allow continuity of status quo. 


This also highlights the critical position that Pakistan and India have been 
unable to create enough mutual trust and their Confidence Building Measures have 
remained inefficient in curtailing and reducing escalatory tendencies at tactical level 
conflicts bearing strategic effects. India and Pakistan claim that a major part of their 
nuclear deterrence and conventional force posturing is designed around impending 
conflicts and a traditionalized continuity of military doctrines. Nuclear weapons and 
nuclear deterrence are understood to be a new dimension to their conflicting situation 
and has required a new dimension of understanding of their security complex but it 


has a marginal impact on their conventional military infrastructure in terms of conflict 
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and management of hostility. For India, maintaining an aggressive preemptive 
conventional posture means having to maintain balance of threat which preserves its 
side of the nuclear deterrence. For Pakistan, having to utilize alliances coupled with 
conventional restraint in a tactical level nuclear deterrent is a_ plausible 
countermeasure which also ensures stabilizing nuclear deterrence on its end (Biswas, 


2015) (Ahmed, 2012). 


If these considerations are scrutinized at nuclear diplomacy and _ threat 
aversion, the attributive reciprocation of Pakistan and India towards their own 
doctrines in the conventional domains is neither stabilizing nor does it maintain 
deterrence to an even keel. It does however, postulate that in case and impending 
conflicting situation escalates to a point where conventional posturing upsets 
deterrence equilibrium, a compellance vacuum would eventually require either India 
of Pakistan or both to escalate to operational or strategic level escalatory strategies. 
During 2008, the entire summary of the conflict was based on unilateral threat 
assessment devoid of plausible verification leading to an eventual threat 
communication. Post-2008 environment was then terraformed around bilateral 
miscommunication and unilateral actions leading to acceptance or acquiescence of 
utilization of brinkmanship for strategic parity and deterrence stability (Chakma, 
2012; Clary, 2013; Francisco, 2015). Such a stabilizer either leads to resumption of 
escalation in a conflict or eventually calls out the plausibility of nuclear deterrence 
requiring credibility to be reestablished through a spiraling effect, accelerating 


chances of Mutually Assured Destruction. 
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3.8 Scenarios and Implications of Nuclear Diplomacy and Risk 
Reduction in South Asia 


Nuclear deterrence in South Asia is not a new form of nuclear deterrence 
rather it is reapplication of conventional canons of established deterrent relationships 
accumulated through Cold War. Despite having sufficient exposure to threat calculi of 
nuclear deterrence and a sufficient academic and practical understanding of deterrence 
and nuclear diplomacy, South Asia has remained unable to generate a domestic and 
dedicated nuclear deterrence comprehension. During the Cuban Missile Crisis, Soviet 
Union and United States of America were able to identify and correct bilateral 
postures and even nuclear doctrines and strike strategies to maintain deterrence 
equilibrium. All strategies opted and adopted for escalation dominance were also 
aimed at restricting and averting escalation which penetrated even their decision- 
making systems. For South Asia, nuclear learning and strategic interaction has 
contoured its nuclear deterrence to rely on four key notions (Dunn, 2017; Francisco, 
2015; French, 2016; 8. Ganguly, 2002; S. Ganguly, Smetana, Abdullah, & Karmazin, 


2019; S. Ganguly & Wagner, 2004): 


a. South Asian nuclear deterrence acts not as an equalizer but as a new plane for 
competitive confrontation. 

b. Strategic stability and strategic equilibrium are dominated by compellance and 
dominance by employing conventional force posturing as an active 
competitive advantage as well as for comparative advantage. 

c. Pakistan and India are unable to prevent escalation mainly because of 
impending crises blurred by its points of origin of responsibility against one 


distinct player. 
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d. Nuclear deterrence has been unable to initiate restraint and strategic ceiling to 


conflict escalation as a means to create space for comprehensive nuclear 


diplomacy to take effect. 


Such factors also impact nuclear diplomacy in six distinguished dimensions 


(Gelpi, 1997; Giles & Doyle, 1996; Gill, 2020; Glaser, 1992; S. Joshi, 2015; Y. Joshi 


& O'Donnell, 2018): 


I. 


Il. 


IIL. 


IV. 


VI. 


Nuclear diplomacy loses its efficacy due to lack of contending parties/players 
to positively isolate and transform a distinguished and mutually agreeable 
cause of conflict. 

Comprehensive nuclear diplomacy infrastructure, which includes a vast array 
of risk reduction and confidence building mechanisms, is impaired in its 
application due to trust deficit among deterring parties. 

Without a bilateral strategic communication mechanism devoid of third-party 
influence, Pakistan and India often end up creating unilateral actions based on 
perceived threats or miscommunicated intentions. 

Utilization of conventional military strategies either as maneuvers ensuring 
dominance or compellance or even equilibrium is a highly volatile mechanism 
that can only cease conflict but does not guarantee de-escalation. 

For both Pakistan and India, a failure to recognize the need for signaling and 
strategic communication at formal channels indicates their inclination to 
acquiesce to status quo which cannot decrease a perpetual nature of conflict. 
Third-party diplomatic intervention coupled with conventional aggressive 
confrontation has negatively transformed nuclear deterrence in South Asia 


which increases chances of inadvertent escalatory tendencies. 
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Degeneration of bilateral strategic communication increases chances of risk 
reduction and Confidence Building Mechanisms to either act as latent procedural 
necessities or create vacuum for misperceptions and isolative mis-signaling to 
encourage a_ strategic meltdown of deterrence equilibrium. The post-2008 
environment specifically during Uri, Pathankot and Pulwama-Balakot crises indicates 
a general acceptance of third-party mediators to avoid deterrence diplomacy due to its 
negative effects on bilateral relations between Pakistan and India. It also indicates an 
acceptability by India and Pakistan to respond to threat perceptions either by strategic 
signaling or preemptive controlled confrontation/aggression to act as deterrence 
stabilizers. India’s insistence to employ conventional forces and preemptive strikes 
since 2008 comes in the form of mobilization strategies and doctrines which have not 


been a new edition to tis conventional military strategy. 


At a tactical or even at an operational level, such dispositions might hold 
plausible affirmative value but if nuclear weapons and strategic deterrence is placed 
as active, such maneuvers erode strategic stability through a quid pro quo of actions 
and countermeasures. Pakistan understood that choosing to engage in conventional 
arms race would not only exhaust its financial potential but would also have little 
effect on strategic stability in South Asia. Pakistan’s insistence on constituting an 
additional layer of tactical nuclear deterrence meant that it was ready to transform the 
structure of nuclear deterrence in South Asia as status quo was deemed unfeasible. 
This also implied that Credible Minimum Deterrence had run its course as an 
effective deterrent model due to the fact that a conventional layer of escalation based 
on massive preemption comprised on striking and holding techniques aggravated the 


basic requirements demanded of nuclear deterrence. 
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3.9 Critical Appraisal of South Asian Nuclear Diplomacy: 
Concluding Assessments for Establishing Risk Reduction 


For South Asia a set of fault lines can be identified in strategic thought; the 
fact that civilian leadership and analysts did not fully understand the military utility of 
nuclear weapons, the fact that military institutions did not comprehend political 
possibilities of nuclear deployment and the fact that the status of nuclear weapons was 
not yet fully understood. Bernard Brodie extensively compared different opinions on a 
practically viable nuclear strategy for adoption as continued policy to be adopted as a 


stabilizer (Brodie, 1978). 


Brodie emphasized on a set of core opportunities and challenges that every 
nuclear strategic option poses and also contrasts one paradigm with another in order 
to ascertain an unanimously accepted nuclear strategy (French, 2016; S. Joshi, 2015; 
F. H. Khan, 2015; Ladwig III, 2015). According to Brodie, to assess South Asian 
nuclear deterrence from a Cold War directive, nuclear strategy encompasses multiple 
institutions within a state apparatus which do not necessarily share a common 
unanimously agreed notion (Brodie, 1978), it would always be rather difficult to 


contemplate a workable military utility for nuclear weapons. 


Considering also that nuclear weapons would remain weapon systems, their 
utility as political force-multipliers would also remain questionable as to its optimum 
utility for similar purpose. Military strategy, thus, would be a combination of military 
and political paradigms with the option of deployment as an inherent error and a 
natural defect in strategic thinking. This defect is attribute only because nuclear 
strategy would continue to remain dependent upon and dominated by perceptions 
whereby there might exist scenarios to assist practical utility and no actual 


occurrence. (Brodie, 1978) 
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A direct correlation of nuclear strategy, strategic stability and deterrence 
equilibrium is imminent in South Asia as Pakistan and India are encompassed by 
security dilemma obliging mutual deterrence to fall short of their commitment to 
threat reduction and risk aversion. For Pakistan, the risks are now more enhanced and 
improved as India aims to not only escalate its posture in terms of conventional 
military domains but also to magnify its nuclear thresholds. In absence of any bilateral 
communication mechanism, the contours of strategic stability and nuclear diplomacy 
in South Asia have been constructed around incidental and circumstantial cessation of 
Confidence Building Measures and strategic communication owing to greater 
competitive advantage during conflict. Such measures not only create frequency of 
conflicting situations transforming to actual conflicts and crises but also enhance 
aggravate negative transformation of nuclear deterrence. Pakistan and India, despite 
Pakistan indicating evolution of nuclear deterrence in South Asia to a Full Spectrum 
nature, have been unable to calibrate their force postures to suit the needs of strategic 
stability. 

For nuclear diplomacy, post-2008 environment poses greater risk of spiraling 
conflicts and inadvertent escalations aggravating and eventually eroding strategic 
stability. An instance where an unmitigated conflicting situation escalates to a 
chicken-game scenario, erosion of deterrence and frail strategic communication and 
signaling patterns can eventually plausibly confirm Mutually Assured Destruction. An 
inefficient bilateral communication mechanism between Pakistan and India also 
hampers their ability to maintain efficacy and relevance of established control 
mechanisms and Confidence Building Measures. Information sharing in such an 
environment generates more perceived threats and apprehensions than confidence 


which in turn erodes available mutual trust. Such a trust deficit eventually not only 
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encourages unilateral aggression and disproportionate retaliatory strategies but also 
encourages arms race and inadvertent escalations which can eventually erode not only 


strategic equilibrium but nuclear deterrence. 
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CHAPTER 4 


ANALYZING PAKISTAN’S STRATEGIC RESTRAINT AND 
ESCALATION PARITY AS PRECURSORS TO INITIATION OF 
BILATERALISM IN SOUTH ASIA: EVALUATING PULWAMA- 


BALAKOT CRISIS OF 2019 


4.1 Introduction 


Pakistan and India have a sufficiently elaborate history of not only employing 
conventional military hardware as a means to pacify antipathies against one another 
but also using retrospective continuity of conflicts as a pretext for future aggression. 
Between both states, sufficient hostility and a continued line of skirmishes alongside 
the Line of Control has not only forced both states to accumulate advanced but also to 
acquire more risky strategies. A thorough understanding of military deployments, 
crisis termination mechanisms and deployment preferences is important to sketch a 
blueprint for understanding why Pulwama-Balakot Crisis is a new threshold in South 
Asia. It is also necessary to determine discrepancies and fractures in conventional 
force posturing against countervalue and counterforce targets that have shaped 
strategic stability to its contemporary dimensions. Pakistan and India trace all their 
confrontations and crises to how they have initiated post-independence military 
deployments leading to nuclearization. Such a course would also explain need for 
nuclear diplomacy and pacification in crisis termination for its positive 


transformation. 
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4.2 Pakistan-India Force Posturing for Crisis Termination: 
Evaluating Military Doctrines and Deployment 


An outlook of Pakistan and Indian military structure is necessary in order to 
ascertain its utilization during crises and effects on strategic stability. Pakistan’s 
conventional military structure receives significant military modernization from its 
alliances with America and China but its indigenous infrastructure is also picking up 
the pace. Pakistan’s primary focus is aimed at not only surveillance through drone 
technology (Mirza, Qaisrani, Ali, & Ali Naqvi, 2016) and supplementary air force 
assets but also at enhancing its conventional forces in a defensive posture. Such a 
strategy is crucial in designing an atmosphere that helps in denying Indian 
conventional forces any asymmetric advantage. For Pakistan, a significant risk is 
generated when India adopts strategies entailing penetrative preemptive strikes 
against counterforce and countervalue targets as a means to destabilize Pakistan’s 
deterrent capability. Without tilting strategic equilibrium, Pakistan aims to not only 
deter adventurism and penetration by offering a Tactical Nuclear Weapons 
countermeasure. It also indicates readiness and overhaul of its conventional forces to 


maintain deterrence stability during and pre-crisis (Sankaran, 2015). 


Indian military modernization is as old a plan as India’s first experiment with 
its conventional force asymmetry against Pakistan during Operation Brasstacks. 
Indian military identified six distinct possibilities and challenges it could employ to 
validate its deterrence by punishment and escalation dominance stratagem (Cohen & 


Dasgupta, 2013): 


e Indian armed forces were unable to mobilize effectively which required 


significant alterations to its technological matrix 
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e Pakistan’s defensive strategy was presumed to be effective but fleeting if 
consistent pressure is maintained in vulnerable territories 

e Gradual amendments to status quo can be used to create political tension 
forcing Pakistan to preempt in disclosing its strategic intent thereby justifying 
Indian Second-Strike narrative 

e By identifying a dual Pakistan-China deterrent requirement India can achieve 
maximum modernization and enhancement of its nuclear and conventional 
posture and pose it as an active nuclear signal in times of crisis 

e Conventional doctrines can be amended for preemptive vantage against 
Pakistan under the No First Use Policy 

e Indian military modernization and preemptive doctrines can ultimately 


establish India’s scalation and crisis dominance if and when required. 


For India, an instance where it can exhaust Pakistan’s defensive conventional 
force posture serves not just as a pretext to improve infrastructural weaknesses in its 
conventional force postures but also to allow margins for augmentation of its strategic 
posture. Indian military modernization and aggressive deployment is designed to 
exploit territorial weaknesses between Pakistan and India. It also provides India a 
sufficient space to maximize its strategic depth by denying Pakistan a similar strategic 
advantage during highly escalated crises. Incidents like Pulwama-Balakot Crisis are, 
for Indian conventional forces, a step to maintain pressure and a strategy to test their 


operational capabilities. 
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4.3 Diplomacy, Escalation Parity and Strategic Restraint in South 
Asia: Revisiting Parameters of Strategic Stability and Strategic 
Equilibrium 


Pakistan and India post-2008 have diplomatized in an infrequent and limited 
space domain with transnational intervention and unilateral alterations to territorial 
disputes being principal domains of discourse (Shaffer, 2019). With third-party 
diplomatic efforts receiving abrupt suspension due to incidents or conflicts and formal 
diplomatic exchange (R. Ganguly, 2001) dependent on perceptions annunciated 
through crises, use of conventional military engagement as a pacifier is a frequent 
anomaly (Mitra, 2001). Post-2008, Indian military mobilization as well as 
modernization has served as a baseline requisite for Pakistan acquiring conventional 
military sophistication at an accelerated pace. Alliances and strategic partnerships 
maintained by both Pakistan and India are focused on indicating a will to reform their 
conventional military hardware. In such instances, allies are willing to provide 
structural amendments to their warfighting doctrines for a more robust offensive- 
defensive interaction in disputed regions. India has identified Pakistan’s use of proxy 
nonstate entities in India and disputed regions to execute preemption-style low yield 


kinetic operations for strategic exhaustion of Indian forces (S. Ganguly, 2002). 


Despite such claims and intermittent dialogue, both states have been unable to 
ascertain validity and authenticity of allegations due to their insistence of unilateral 
terms of references for affirmative actions. Pakistan identified the need for 
reevaluation of disputed territories as continuity of conflicts has a negative effect on 
indigenous population causing them to act as an independent party to the conflict. 
Such groups in a conflict area can retaliate on their own against the aggressors for 


which ascertainment of culpability cannot be conveniently construed (Morrow, 1992). 
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Development of misperceptions and unverified assertions is an instance where 
strategic communication between contending players is either at its minimum or is 
unable to select a linear model of dispute resolution. Pendency of disputes and 
prolonging conflicts also exacerbate mutual communicability among participants 
leading to strategic fatigue or cessation of risk reduction by rapid escalation of crises 


and conflicts (Sasikumar, 2019). 


A thorough understanding of how Pakistan and India maintain a constant crisis 


situation can be identified as follows: 


Diagram 4.1 Cycle of Escalation in South Asia 
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Source: Diagram prepared by researcher 

Crisis bargaining models are important features to understand behaviors of 
interacting parties and their priorities during crisis. For states maintaining a limited 
information structure, crisis bargaining is a difficult procedure not only because 
parties to the conflict see all bargaining instances as losses but also perceive 


competitiveness during bargaining as an existential absolute loss or gain (Morrow, 
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1989). Equilibrium not only becomes undesirable but also difficult to manifest. This is 
because contending players resort to a noncooperative and noncommunicative 
environment dictated either by escalation dominance during conflict or concealment 
of information that can aggravate trust deficit (Banks, 1990; Sechser & Fuhrmann, 
2013). In such an environment, if one party does show strategic restraint or delay in 
escalation for diplomatic/strategic communicability for risk reduction and conflict 
aversion, the other party receives such actions as negative affirmation of either 
deception or as precursor for enhanced escalation for maintenance of a false 


supremacy during conflict (Powell, 1987). 


Pakistan opted for bilateralism through four basic approaches (Ahmar, 2001; 


Ahmed, 2010; F. H. Khan, 2003, 2015a, 2016; Z. Khan, 2016): 


I. Pakistan reduced conflict competition by averting risk enhancement. 
Il. Pakistan offered mutual positive transformation of disputes through informal 
and formal diplomatic channels during or prior to conflicts and crises. 
Ill. Pakistan indicated strategic ceilings to its reciprocities or retaliatory actions 
against Indian acts of aggression. 
IV. Pakistan signified a positive transformation of bilateral conflicts by 


internationalization of issues for mediatory cessation of unilateral aggression. 
4.4 Precursors to Pulwama-Balakot Crisis: Identifying Structural 
Modifications to Indian Conventional Force Posturing 


Pakistan and India define trajectories to their conflicts from their source since 
1948 when territorial issues became crucial for existential national security. Their 
military dimensions are also designed to accommodate for continuous retributive 
actions against pending crises and continuous aggression. Pulwama-Balakot Crisis is 


also perceived to be an instance connected to a string of episodes primarily identified 
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after Mumbai Terrorist Attacks in 2008. India insisted on Pakistan’s use of nonstate 
actors to disrupt national security to reshape its conventional warfighting doctrine. 
Understanding Pulwama-Balakot Crisis requires appraisal of how both states military 
engaged since 2008. This provides a linear assessment into why Pulwama-Balakot 
Crisis needs to be dealt with separately in terms of strategic stability and crisis 


termination mechanisms in South Asia. 


4.4.1 Background to Pulwama-Balakot Crisis: Trajectory of Crisis Escalation in 


South Asia 


India maintained Pakistan’s use of nonstate entities as a means to equalize its 
asymmetry in conventional forces. For India, Pakistan sought to incite and/or recruit 
nonstate actors to perform low-yield sub-tactical operations in India to exhaust its 
national security apparatus. It also highlighted that Pakistan employed vulnerable 
territorial regions between Pakistan and India as points of injecting such actors into 
declared Indian territories (Patankar, 2009). Indian narrative was constructed around 
four key principles (S. Ganguly, 2002; S. Ganguly & Wagner, 2004; Kampani, 1998; 
Narang, 2010; Tellis, 2001): 

I. Pakistan uses dispensable nonstate actors to upset conventional asymmetric 
advantage maintained by India 
Il. Such actions neither confirm nor deny Pakistan’s willingness to escalate 
contemporary crises to a more robustly refutable instance 
Ill. Pakistan can always deny providing assistance to such groups and identify 
them to be standalone indigenous groups fighting Indian forces for their own 
separate causes 
IV. Pakistan can maintain compression in India that can allow Pakistan to achieve 


strategic surprise at its own convenience. 
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Such a narrative is founded on the idea that since Pakistan employed 
conscripted recruits to equalize (Swami, 2004) its disadvantage (Schofield, 2021; 
Swami, 2006) against India during their brief conflict during 1948. To India, this 
strategy allowed Pakistan to secure what is currently known as Azad Jammu and 
Kashmir. It also was able to securitize Gilgit-Baltistan territories and for India such 
strategy has been repetitively employed as attritive measures to slowly take 


advantages during peacetime. 


Such an eventuality was reconfirmed for India during employment kinetic 
operations at Operation Gibraltar, where Pakistan armed forces were deployed behind 
enemy lines in disputed territories of Jammu and Kashmir to secure strategic vantage. 
For India, a dire and urgent need to develop countermeasures was culminated by 
induction of a similar strategy of employing proxy actors as it did during precursors to 
the India-Pakistan war of 1971. India supported and weaponized Mukti Bahini groups 
in East Pakistan (Jamal, 2008; Khetran, 2017), now Bangladesh, to achieve strategic 
surprise by opening a two-front war for Pakistan resulting in dismemberment of East 
Pakistan. Despite such strategies securing limited victories and creating perpetuity in 
continuation of conflict, both states persisted in employing state actors for preemptive 
tactical advantage in disputed territorial regions in South Asia. Indian employment of 
its conventional asymmetry during the Siachin Conflict and subsequent stalemate 
indicated the need to modernize and develop aggressive deployment strategies for 
achieving escalation dominance and crisis supremacy. Development of rapid 
mobilization (Luk, 2016) by dividing approach of entry in Pakistan under a 
comprehensive air force support was deemed an effect model of preemptively 
denying Pakistan tactical equalization. This was to be followed by a continuous 


compression through penetration in multiple predetermined entry points to interrupt 
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operational retaliation, causing cessation of any strategic response by overwhelming 


Pakistan’s defensive and offensive capabilities (F. H. Khan, 2015b). 


For India during Operation Brasstacks, operationalization of such a strategy 
was put to a simulated test in shape of a comprehensive military exercise that violated 
bilaterally (Swami, 2004) established redlines. Such exercise displayed that though 
India can achieve sufficient compression during crisis and can establish temporary 
supremacy during an escalating predicament, it cannot achieve conservation of 
strategic momentum for an extensive term basis. Beyond Operations Brasstacks and 
development of Sunderji Doctrine emerged three distinct understandings; 
conventional asymmetry was a major determinant of conflict dominance for India 
(Hagerty, 2014), it plied liminal space between conventional escalation to nuclear 
escalation by providing momentum to Indian armed forces and conventional force 
posturing did not essentially upset nuclear equilibrium due to diplomatic intervention 


and restraint (Tellis, 2001). 


Understanding that conventional force posturing did provide credible 
momentum for maintaining tactical to operational level advantage, India sought an 
active modernization of its armed forces and doctrines to suit such standards (Tellis, 
2001). Indian armed forces were designed around a comprehensive offensive doctrine 
dependent on strike corps designed to initiate conflict and preemptively penetrate 
Pakistan. Such would be achieved via multiple declared or undeclared points of 
infiltration within geographical proximity between both states and then holding corps 
(Ladwig II, 2008) would ensure consolidation of initial success for dismantling 
Pakistan’s nuclear deterrent capabilities and neutralization of conventional retaliatory 
capacity. Despite escalating to augmentation of conventional forces during Kargil 


Conflict and proceeding Twin-Peaks Crisis, India was unable to rationalize effective 
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mobilization and advantage due to a weak integration among land and air forces and 
lack of technological innovation therein. Indian plans to modernize its military assets 
not only allowed Pakistan to opt for a tactical nuclear counterbalance but also in 
Pakistan indicating a shift in deterrence. For Pakistan, such maneuvers triggered 
instances of arms race (Perkovich, 1993; Wirsing, 1985) and indicated either its 
inability to maintain competition or to follow suit and create space for an inadvertent 


incidents leading to a prospective erosion of nuclear deterrence. 


Manifestation of tactical nuclear weapons meant that for India, escalation 
dominance was a farfetched circumstance principally because it could not risk 
jeopardizing strategic stability for tactical advantage. Indian military doctrines, 
supplemented heavily by the narrative that Pakistan’s use of proxy nonstate 
operations declines morale and retaliatory capabilities, opted for development of 
‘surgical strikes’ (Sasikumar, 2019) as a countermeasure. For nuclear diplomacy and 
strategic communication, inability to confirm or verify actions undertaken during 
peacetime and/or conflict means that trust deficit actively shapes doctrinal reactions 


by limiting or expanding autonomous interpretation of actions for future use. 


South Asian conventional force posturing accommodated and acclimatized 
itself to third-party intervention or immediate cessation of conflict due to 
technological or deployment exhaustion. Despite indication of evolution of nuclear 
deterrence from Credible Minimum to Full Spectrum (O’Donnell, 2017), both states 
remained unable to diplomatically opt for risk aversion and resorted to use of 
aggressive conventional confrontation for settlement of disputes and temporary 


strategic advantage. 
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4.4.2 Commencement of Nuclear Diplomacy and Bilateralism in South Asia: 


Pakistan’s Posture During Uri and Pathankot Crisis, 2016 


During 2016, Indian compression of Jammu and Kashmir was at its zenith and 
a comprehensive civil and social unrest was identifiable in disputed territories of 
Jammu and Kashmir. Indian forces were involved in crackdowns and combing 
operations to contain turbulence Indian military installations at Uri located in Jammu 
and Kashmir and Pathankot in Punjab region of India were targeted by nonstate actors 
(Aarten). Indian security forces and political organizations on one end termed 
attacking groups to be Pakistan based but on the other, initially cooperated with 
Pakistan in a joint investigation which was brief until investigating teams from 
Pakistan were sent back due to national security reasons. Pakistan not only registered 
criminal investigations against such actions but also sought to engage international 
investigations to ascertain veracity of Indian claims and clarity of the causes of such 


attacks. 


Notwithstanding the fact that bilateral engagement for a mutually assisted 
investigation was initiated, such actions were suspended to be compensated by India’s 
use of its surgical strikes (Kapur, 2018) inside Pakistani territory close to the Line of 
Control as a means to exact retaliation. South Asian nuclear diplomacy is not as 
mature as to allow conclusion of comprehensive risk reduction mechanisms such as 
preventing nuclear arms race, bilaterally engaging in wide-ranging disarmament or 
arms limitations or even agreeing to internationally moderated global non- 
proliferation/risk reduction mechanisms (Padder, 2012). This is principally because 
both states have an enhanced sense of insecurity fashioned by mutual negative 


perceptions generated around their territorial vulnerabilities. It is also supplemented 
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by their inability to maintain or execute settlement of disputes and conversations held 


thereof (Croft, 2005). 


Maintenance of military morale (Millett, Murray, & Watman, 1986) is 
imperative for maintaining functionality and consistency between tactical and 
strategic level decision makers during peacetime and conflict. Considering the 
perpetual conflict maintained at Line of Control and a frequency of misinterpretations 
of actions causing spiraling escalation of conflicts, South Asian military forces rely on 
a combination of military morale and technological upgradation to avoid lethargy 
(Sasikumar, 2019). Terming skirmishes as a source of active readiness and as a source 
of maintaining alertness at tactical level, military functionality in South Asia creates 


space for conventional aggression through small-scale low-yield combat. 


After Uri and Pathankot, Indian armed forces were under immense political 
and social pressure (Mohanty & BASA, 2019) to opt for aggressive retaliation instead 
of bilateral cooperation with its presumed assailant. Such compression was not only 
hazardous for tactical level performance of Indian armed forces but also presented 
itself as a vulnerability in Indian conventional military doctrine. Reacting passively to 
Uri and Pathankot or waiting to verify such actions from the adversary was not only 
inefficient and attritive but also a serious consideration for military morale (Garg, 
Garg, & Ranga, 2017). For Pakistan, even in a hypothetical scenario where it employs 
nonstate proxies is counterproductive and counterintuitive as it can neither afford 
aggressive retaliation by India nor can it afford or allow alteration of status quo by 


means of belligerence. 
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4.4.3 Surgical Strikes and Indian Military Doctrine: Responses and Crisis 


Evaluation 


Indian surgical strike narrative was supplemented by three crucial factors 


(Sankaran, 2015; Sasikumar, 2019; Shukla, 2019): 


a) Expectations of domestic audience to retaliation as an equalizer. 

b) Indian ability to prevent collapse of morale in its armed forces due to 
deployment fatigue. 

c) Negative transformation of its deterrence dominance achieved by conventional 
asymmetry. 
Pakistan approached the issue with a set of five dimensions (F. H. Khan, 2003; 


Z. Khan, 2019; Khattak & Kundi, 2019; Mirza et al., 2016; Yusuf, 2019): 


a) It could not allow negative transformation of conflict as it was already 
engaged in internal and external crises 

b) It could not allow retaliatory escalation by India as it compromised its security 
structure 

c) It needed to avoid escalation of aggression for maintaining strategic 
equilibrium 

d) It could not afford failure of reciprocation of conciliatory diplomatic 
propositions and negative crisis bargaining towards bellicosity. 

e) Pakistan’s use of nonstate actors was counterproductive and counterintuitive 
as its full spectrum deterrent had already made such exercises futile and 


redundant. 


Bilateralism was transited to a vegetative state and India capitalized on its 
surgical strike narrative which was prospectively tested and demystified in the 


Pulwama-Balakot Crisis in 2019 (Kaura, 2020) when a limited standoff between 
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Pakistani and Indian forces ceased escalation and abruptly ended the conflict without 


third-party or bilateral diplomatic intervention (O’ Donnell & Ghoshal, 2019). 
4.5 Testing Brinkmanship and Deterrence Equilibrium during 
Pulwama-Balakot Crisis: Evolution of Strategic Restraint and 


Strategic Stability in South Asia 


4.5.1 Terraforming Crisis Continuity between Pakistan and India 


The Line of Control has remained a source of consistent belligerence and 
competitiveness between Pakistan and India. Besides its nature as a mediated 
enforcement of ceasefire and preservation of a de facto territorial demarcation 
between disputed territories of Pakistan and India, it has also served as a potent 
assessment of their deterring capabilities. For Pakistan and India, development of 
nuclear deterrence and establishment of its credibility is dependent on their ability to 
preserve a meltdown in escalations leading to a Mutually Assured Destruction 
prospect. For such purposes, reliance has been chronologically observed to be 
inadvertent escalation of conflicts leading to third-party intervention (Kux, 2001; 
McMahon, 1994) followed by international sanctions to prevent resurgence of 
hostility. Such actions created a patterned set of actions and reactions in terms of 
doctrinal amendments and strategic dispositions in South Asia. For Pakistan and 
India, a more critical point in balance of threat and maintenance of strategic stability 
came during the Pulwama-Balakot Crisis in 2019 when both states resorted to 


understanding conflict/crisis mitigation without third-party diplomatic intervention. 
4.5.2 Pulwama-Balakot Crisis Unfolding: Strategies and Countermeasures 


Indian air force violated Pakistani airspace as a means to redemonstrate its 


surgical strike capabilities in consequence to a terrorist attack in Pulwama. The 
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ascertainment of liability of Pulwama was traditionally affixed to Pakistan under 
India’s narrative that Pakistan utilizes nonstate proxies for strategic leverage and for 
an attempt to neutralize its conventional military advantage. Pakistan resorted to 
adopting a series of interconnected approaches aimed at four principal notions (Jalil, 


2017, 2020; F. H. Khan, 2015a; Z. Khan, 2019; Khattak & Kundi, 2019): 


I. Pakistan resorted to operational readiness of its armed forces without 
indicating nuclear signaling as to escalate 
Il. | Pakistan compensated Indian aggression by offering diplomatic mediatory and 
conciliatory offers as a pre-crisis bargain 
Ill. Pakistan maintained conventional deterrence equilibrium by balancing its 
retaliatory responses 
IV. Pakistan attempted to offer amicable dispute resolution by not overreacting to 


India’s inability in capitalizing on its surgical strike doctrine. 


India also did not escalate the conflict and aimed at diplomatic 
internationalization of the issue by avoiding brinkmanship in pursuance of a more 
enhanced transnational diplomatic case against Pakistan. Despite the absence of 
escalatory trajectories between Pakistan and India, intensification of aggression at 
Line of Control and India’s unilateral alteration of status of disputed territories 
prevented positive transformation of crisis into reintroduction of elementary 


approaches to nuclear diplomacy. 
4.5.3 Strategic Surprise and Crisis Termination: Evaluating Actor Behavior in 
Pulwama-Balakot Crisis 

Strategic surprise (Betts, 1980) by employment of successive yet autonomous 
actions are a conventional military strategy reserved for an environment devoid of 


equalizers. In such an instance, application of armed forces for a limited yet decisive 
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action/operation prevents adversaries from altering the balance of threat and also 
maintains equilibrium or restraint. For Pakistan and India there are notable instances 
where their conventional force postures follow a series of predetermined and usually 
outdated strategies (Baig & Iqbal, 2018) in an attempt to achieve surprise often 
resulting in dangerously volatile consequences and amendments to strategic stability. 
During Pulwama-Balakot Crisis, Pakistan resorted to a gradual and equivalent 
escalation against Indian aggression without provoking its strategic deterrent 
capabilities to be made an active part of the conflict but were used as signals as a 


general requirement of the crisis. 


Pakistan also employed a minimally interpretable signaling structure for 
graduated transformation of crisis as it distinguished all aspects of the crisis and 
appropriated equivalent responses (Lavoy & Smith, 2003). As a response to India air 
force intervening at Balakot, Pakistan chose to reciprocate by a similar strategy but 
showed restraint in targeting counterforce targets available to it. Such an action 
proved their intention to escalation but also their strategic choice not to adopt that 
route which tilted disequilibrium towards India by creating escalation parity. India 
sought to reinstitute strategic momentum and assert escalation dominance by 
reintervening which led to loss of aircraft being shot down in Pakistani territory and 
apprehension of pilot. The pilot was returned as a gesture of affability towards 
positive transformation of conflict. For Pakistan and India, establishment of a 
bilaterally maneuverable escalation without direct third-party intervention during the 
crisis was an instance where their ability to mutually maneuver conflict without 


escalating was not demonstrated in previous conflicts (Kronstadt, 2019). 
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4.5.4 Deconstructing Pulwama-Balakot Crisis: Understanding Role of Strategic 


Restraint and Crisis Termination 


For South Asia, third-party intervention usually meant cessation of skirmishes 
but at the cost of not being able to positively transform crises of mitigate their fallout. 
As a consequence, both Pakistan and India were restricted to a spiraling and cyclic 
transition between peacetime bilateral latency and unmitigated escalation mid-crisis. 
Pulwama-Balakot crisis indicated a mutual adherence to nuclear deterrence despite 
being unable to agree to Credible Minimum or Full Spectrum measures indicated by 
both states (Kronstadt, 2019). In such an eventuality, escalation was gradual, slow- 
paced and transitioned to an incomplete status quo without further escalation. The 
prospective unilateral Indian alteration of disputed territories was seen as a 
prospective retaliatory approach aiming to neutralize loss of strategic momentum. 
From Pakistan, unwillingness to react aggressively kept pressure on Indian forces to 
compensate for being unable to display effectiveness of its continuous modernization 
of armed forces. India also did not violate established tone of escalation by opening 
new fronts and kept maintaining pressure on the Line of Control which has accepted 
conflict and skirmishes as a permanent and unremitting feature of its security 
architecture (Kronstadt, 2019). Conventional asymmetry was established to be an 
inefficient conflict resolution mechanism and escalation dominance was established to 
be counterproductive to maintenance of a stable and viable nuclear deterrent (S. 
Ganguly, Smetana, Abdullah, & Karmazin, 2019). In terms of crisis bargaining, 
Pulwama-Balakot crisis reiterated that if conflict and escalation in South Asia is kept 
at a mutually agreeable status quo without unilateral alterations to agreed thresholds 
(Sechser & Fuhrmann, 2013), both states can retain deterrence without alerting a 


significant chance of Mutually Assured Destruction. 
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During Pulwama-Balakot crisis, both Pakistan and India employed strategic 
communication via nuclear signaling aimed at aligning their conventional force 
postures according to strategic requirements. Pakistan and India engaged in a 
synchronized mid-crisis signaling pattern aimed at immediately neutralizing strategic 
decisions without distorting deterrence through misinterpreted escalation. Beyond 
conventional expectations of third-party intervention ceasing conflict, both states also 
maintained a capability assessment once their air forces engaged without snowballing 
retaliation (Gelpi, 1997). Nuclear deterrence and nuclear signaling was preserved by 
resorting to carefully placed indications to escalate to strategic deployment and 


presenting positively transforming notions for mutual preservation of status quo. 

4.6 Forecasting Pakistan-India Strategic Equilibrium beyond 
Pulwama-Balakot Crisis and Indicating Margins for Nuclear 
Diplomacy 


Escalation dominance in an environment dictated by misrepresentation or mis- 
signaling is a volatile enterprise for the fact that it tends to accelerate strategic 
disintegration of objectives more actively. Desynchronized players engaged in a 
noncooperative environment often tend to exaggerate their capabilities and underrate 
their adversaries as a means to assert their dominance over strategic affairs. During 
conflict or crisis, such underestimations or exaggerations can lead to a fast-tracked 
escalation in order to demonstrate claims made prior to such a crisis or conflict. In 
South Asia, a more pronounced negative sentiment exists on disputed territories with 
both states claiming an absolute right. For confirmation of such notions, both India 
and Pakistan have unilaterally or mutually altered status quo in the past leading to 
crises that also culminated into wars on two occasions during 1965 and 1971. Post- 


2008 environment has accumulated sufficient intimidations and hostility between the 
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two states but has instituted caution by discouraging escalatory bellicosity during 
enduring crises. For Pakistan and India, the Line of Control has transmuted into a 
proving ground where both states can operationalize and assess both their military 
hardware and their doctrines (Kristensen & Korda, 2018). Pulwama-Balakot Crisis 
manifests a similar pattern whereby India attempted to both test its claims of air 
superiority by numbers and also make a sufficient case for procurement of more 
technologically advanced equipment for future use (Layton, 2013). India was also 
able to assert a domestic need to revisit its modernization plans for armed forces and 
to extend it to all branches of national security with a view to enhance its regional 


footprint (Kristensen & Korda, 2020). 


For Pakistan, the Pulwama-Balakot Crisis identifies a distinguished set of 
learning in terms of how it needs to revisit its conventional force posture and 
prioritize how it operationalizes its conventional military forces during conflict. 
Pakistan armed forces has accumulated sufficient experience and readiness during its 
constant conflict over multiple borders and national security challenges both domestic 
and international (Yusuf, 2019). Though such experience makes its armed forces 
ready for protracted urban combat operations it also increases pressure on Pakistan to 
modernize and enhance its conventional track to equalize changes being made in 
India. This reciprocity is essential as it ensures maintenance of balance of power not 
in quantitative terms but with respect to deterrence stability. Pakistan’s willingness to 
upgrade via assistance from allies (Bukhari & Rehman, 2011) and restructuring of its 
indigenous capabilities provides an opportunity to specifically focus on its 
conventional deterrent beyond purely defensive role overshadowed by a significant 
deterrence offered by Tactical Nuclear Weapons. The development under such 


prospects in South Asia indicate not only transformation of how both states perceive 
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conventional force posturing as a deterrence stabilizer during conflict but also 
highlights the inherent breaches in strategic equilibrium caused by a_non- 
communicative environment. Lack of an effective bilateral and autonomous strategic 
communications structure of lack of actualization of elementary tenets of nuclear 
diplomacy increase chances of heightened conflict between both states. India’s 
unilateral alteration of status quo (Ahlawat & Izarali, 2020) and prospective 
intimidations (Saini, 2014) to continue with such a trajectory on other disputed 
regions not only creates negative space for dialogue but also discourages Confidence 
Building Measures. With the Line of Control still under a consistent turbulence and 
frequency of aggressive confrontations increasing, strategies to upgrade or modernize 
conventional forces would likely be interpreted as a conventional arms race between 
both states. Also factoring in that many conventional weapons systems also have a 
dual-use value (Forge, 2010); being able to deploy or administer both conventional or 
strategic payloads, determining quantum of pace of such an arms race would be 


crucial. 


Pulwama-Balakot Crisis identifies a mutual inability to progress beyond 
conventional aggression to dialogue and conciliatory mechanisms even if both states 
have not provided nuclear signals or an intent to raise the bar during crisis. For the 
basic architecture of nuclear diplomacy, such an instance means not only losing the 
ability to maintain exclusive strategic communication during crisis or conflict but also 
augmentation of their ability to create apprehensions and misinformation through 
interpretation. Pakistan gestured both its ability to escalate and its desire to confine 
escalation in exchange of conciliatory mechanisms but India’s inability to reciprocate 
or utilize space for positive transformation of crises culminated into termination of 


conflict without a probable ground for negotiation. For nuclear diplomacy during 
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Cold War (Gaddis, Gordon, Gordon, May, & Rosenberg, 1999) identified a core 
prerequisite of mutual cooperation among contenders to assert de-escalation instead of 
assertion of aggressive doctrines for accomplishing deterrence dominance. Sigal 
observes, while examining America-North Korea nuclear diplomacy that even if there 
is defined disparity between deterring partners and communicability is maintained 
consistently, threats of nuclear diplomatic matrix collapsing can be minimized (Sigal, 
1999). Sigal also argues that despite reparations or aggressive confrontations and even 
unilateral actions can be used as a means to induce caution and subsequent 
compellance, such measures require a very careful reassessment of fighting 
capabilities and duration of conflict from a view extracted from both parties (Sigal, 
1999). Pulwama-Balakot Crisis manifests the fact that despite existence of 
disequilibrium between Pakistan and India in their conventional military capabilities, 
such inequality is in terms of their quantifiable numbers and not warfighting 
capabilities (Chari, 2004). India’s air force definitely possesses a sufficiently large 
fleet and array of fighter aircraft but their actual proficiency in combat is severely put 
to question. For Pakistan, a temporary advantage might be procured by reversing 
India’s military magnitude against it but such strategic advantage would be transitory 
keeping in mind India’s ability to magnify scale and dimensions of conflict (Rublee, 


2017). 


Conventional arms race incorporating procurement, development, acquisition 
or upgradation of dual-use weapon systems is in itself a potent signal indicating an 
adequate array of misperceptions where trust deficit plays a central role. Beyond 
conveyance of such procurements and a hypothetical assessment (Effendi & Ahmad, 
2020) shared between Pakistan and India, a deficiency of bilateral confidence building 


and temporary reliefs sought through Track-II diplomacy, development of 
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apprehensive sentiments summarily allow misperceptions to dictate conflict. Even if 
escalatory tendencies are disregarded during crisis and crisis termination occurs 
between both states, inability to opt for a post-conflict mutual appraisal of strategic 
situation and its impact over future of strategic stability makes implementation of 
comprehensive nuclear diplomacy difficult (F. H. Khan, 2010). Significantly 
cognizant of post-crisis strategic readjustments made by Pakistan and India to their 
status quo once Pulwama-Balakot crisis subsided, existence of unilateralism and rapid 
negative alterations made to geneses of dispute indicate an unwillingness to opt for 
bilateral communication. For strategic stability and strategic equilibrium, such 
maneuvers not only enhance trust deficit but also induce more distinct possibilities of 
conflicts which can accelerate strategic meltdowns during exacerbation of conflict 
(Desjardins, 2014). India observes Pulwama-Balakot Crisis as one in continuity as it 
translates such actions to be similar to a linear strategic choice allegedly opted by 
Pakistan after Kargil; more definitely manifested during Mumbai Attacks in 2008. For 
Pakistan, inability of India to confirm or verify veracity of such allegations or a 
consistent lack of cooperation and mutual/joint investigation, despite such instances 
being offered and temporarily reciprocated by India, implies misuse of vacuum for 


strategic advantage. 


Nuclear diplomacy requires strategic communication not only during crises or 
conflicts but also during peacetime. Confidence Building Measures also require 
adversarial partners to maintain communicability and a mutually agreed commitment 
to refrain from unapprised or abrupt transformation of conflicts by inducing 
apprehensions via trust deficit (Purushothaman, 2019). It also expects participants to 
engage in competitiveness as a means to ensure credibility of their deterrent 


capabilities but also requires communicability of their doctrinal necessities and 
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assessment of post-crises environment for preservation of strategic stability (Sultan, 
2019). Verification and confirmation of a mutually stabilizable deterrence mechanism 
ensures not just a reduction in conflict but also ability of both states to engage into 
comprehensive bilateral, regional and/or global strategies to introduce risk reduction 
and confidence. Trust deficit not only makes nuclear deterrence vulnerable but also 
enhances thresholds of escalation or even an immediate termination of conflict 
without creation of positive space for risk reduction can operate as a sequential 


erosion of nuclear deterrence. 
4.7 Pulwama-Balakot Crisis and Strategic Equilibrium in South 
Asia: Conclusive Outlook to Nuclear Diplomacy 


Pakistan and India have learnt a distinguished discourse into their bilateral 
nuclear deterrence relationship and conflict management since 1998. Post-2008 
environment in South Asia has significantly eroded strategic stability and a mutual 
willingness to positively transform their conflicts to create effective affirmative space 
for enhancement of traditional Confidence Building Measures and risk reduction 
infrastructure (Kumar & Singh). For Pakistan and India, unilateral and unverified 
alterations to status quo based on sudden termination of crises without liminal space 
for post-crisis establishment of risk reduction is a principal feature identified 
exclusively during Pulwama-Balakot Crisis (Perkovich, 1993). Pakistan and India 
have also displayed a sufficient inability to reciprocate positive signals and restraint 
strategies offered either through direct formal or informal diplomatic gestures. 
Mistranslation and misinterpretation (Zulfqar, 2013) creates a negative pattern in 
posture and doctrine realignment and post-crisis environment transforms into being 
competitive instead of being cooperative. Nuclear deterrence and nuclear diplomacy 


are complementary factors where institution of one directly influences establishment 
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of the other. Pakistan and India have grievances and identified conflicting notions but 
pendency of bilateral identification and mutual appraisal of points of discrepancy 
allow negative sentiments to be created as a byproduct of force posturing or signaling 


even at a pre-crisis stage. 


Military operations and crisis maneuvering between Pakistan and India restarts 
and reshapes their priorities on strategic levels. Such prioritization however, is also a 


series of tactical and operational level strategic realignments after every major or 


minor crisis: 


Table 4.1 Chronological Assessment of Force Posturing between Pakistan and 
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Source: Table Prepared by Researcher 


Pakistan displayed a significantly different behavior during Pulwama-Balakot 


Crisis and even in its precursor incidents by offering to jointly probe and investigate 


causes and important junctures to transnational interventionism between both states. It 


also provided positive space to India during Kulbhushan Yadav incident, signaling an 
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intent to engage in diplomatic engagement without altering status quo and readiness. 
India has also identified a diverse pattern to keep its conventional force relatively 
distant from penetrating doctrines of mobilization without disturbing its military 
modernization as a means to distance itself from nuclear signaling and rapid 
escalation. Despite these two distinct voluntary responses being different from a usual 
auto involuntary escalation spiral prior to 2008 (Ahmar, 2001), deterrence stability 
and nuclear diplomacy is still marred by their mutual inability to recalculate and 
reassess future of escalation parity in conflict. For South Asia, lack of fundamental 
communicability for risk reduction is imperative for initiation of crisis bargaining and 
prospective Confidence Building Measures. Risk reduction through crisis prevention 
can be assumed to be achieved during Pulwama-Balakot Crisis with both parties 
agreeing to cease further hostility and cessation of retributive reciprocation by 
mutually synchronized gestures. Positive transformation of conflict finds Pulwama- 
Balakot Crisis as a precursor to strategic restraint exercised in autonomous but 
interdependent manner where both parties separately yet sequentially opted not to 
enter into escalation spiral by raising their retaliatory responses. Despite the fact that 
prospective environment of unilateral alteration of status of disputed territories dented 
prospective positive transformation of conflict but disinclination towards crisis- 
escalation dominance can be assessed as a potent indication of transformation of 


bilateralism. 


Nuclear diplomacy and maintenance of strategic stability and equilibrium can 
be ensured in a noncooperative environment either by participants indicating 
synchronized and gradual escalation through potent signals or by their mutual ability 
to communicate termination of crisis for a post-crisis preservation of status quo. 


Element of surprise in such an instance can generate further enhancement of 
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apprehensions and can distance both parties from establishing prerequisites for 
nuclear diplomacy. Pulwama-Balakot Crisis displays reiteration and confirmation of 
prioritization of issues to be discussed or identified between Pakistan and India for 
Nash Equilibrium to positively transform but subsequent inability to positively 
respond (Shukla, 2019) to potent gestures and independent actions without generating 
a cause and effect calculus for retaliatory responses is a counterproductive milieu. 
Strategic stability and strategic equilibrium are continuous processes built on not only 
ability of deterring parties to cease crisis escalation but also a consequent review of 
fractures and inadequacies as to how their doctrines are generating perceptions. 
Violations of defined territories by Indian air force and Pakistan’s premeditated 
choice of avoiding escalation by containing retaliation is not sufficient to induce 
bilateralism, though it can be termed a positive step towards repairing Confidence 
Building Measures and reevaluating thresholds of nuclear deterrence. It also 
highlights a significant restructuring of Pakistan’s conventional force posturing and 


degradation of Indian conventional force postures and military warfighting doctrine. 


A general unwillingness to positively respond to joint investigations at Uri and 
Pathankot, unwillingness to cooperate and mutually probe into the Mumbai Terrorist 
Attacks and engaging in low yield tactical operations of a surgical strike manner on 
defined territories alongside Line of Control indicate volatility in determining a 
definitive communication matrix in South Asia. Pakistan’s affability for Track-II 
through its Kartarpur Corridor (Akhter, Jathol, & Hussain, 2019) and pilgrim 
diplomacy (Sevea, 2018) is not being able to translate itself into formal resumption of 
bilateral rapprochement primarily because India is unable to graduate beyond its 
chronology of conflicts and crises. Such a retrospective thought forcing alterations to 


status quo, warfighting doctrines and patterns of deployment are counterintuitive in an 
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environment where Full Spectrum Deterrence is being manifested by slowly replacing 
Credible Minimum Deterrence and compensating against conventional military 
asymmetry which was previously deemed a sufficient tendency for escalation 


dominance and crisis ascendency. 
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CHAPTER 5 
REVIEW AND REFLECTIONS 


5.1 Contextualizing Nuclear Diplomacy in South Asia: Translating 
Future of Strategic Stability and Strategic Equilibrium 


South Asian strategic stability and deterrence equilibrium is presumed by its 
deterring participants to be two different dimensions. For Pakistan and India, 
determining conflict transformation through threat of use of force or limited 
escalation has been a significant feature in maintenance of deterrence. Compellance 
and deterrence dominance as well as crisis ascendancy has defined how South Asian 
nuclear strategy plays out prior to or during conflict. For India, a definitive dimension 
is Pakistan’s use of nonstate proxy organizations as a means to conduct low-yield 
tactical level operations for strategic advantage. India has resorted to opting for 
international diplomatic isolation for Pakistan to take away its resupplying capacity 
combined with consistent maintenance of compression in disputed regions and a 
threat of deterrence by punishment established via aggressive affirmative action 
through preemptive strikes. Pakistan observes a more defensive approach but 
perceives Indian claims of nonstate actors being tactical players as unconfirmed and 
unverified post-crisis being manipulated for justifying not only its augmentation of 
conventional armed forces but also its unilateral alteration of status quo and 
conservation of interventionist preemptive force posture for conventional forces. With 
such strategic choices playing an active and crucial role in determining how both 
states interact with one another, escalation of or emergence of conflicts and crises 
allows both states sufficient space to operationalize their doctrines for underlining 


their advantages. 
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A protracted eventuality of conflict induces attrition and where it undermines 
an ability of actors to positively transform how they react within a conflictual 
environment; it also allows trust deficit to dominate how they perceive intentions via 
crisis signaling. Where such environment is usually termed as a non-cooperative game 
involving actors to individually act and often in a disconnected manner causing 
incoherence, it also degrades their ability to invoke a bargain for preservation of status 
quo. For Pakistan and India, status quo reserves fairly opposite meanings due to their 
inability to develop a mutually agreeable framework of nuclear deterrence and its 
associated strategies. Learning from the Cold War, Pakistan and India have 
substantiated a sufficient nuclear and conventional deterrent capability, adding and 
upgrading their arsenals as required. Though such modifications and amendments are 
an essential part of establishing credibility of deterrent capabilities and are also 
necessary in establishing integrity of commitment towards maintaining deterrence, it 
also requires a high frequency of bilateralism and bilateral communicability between 
deterring parties. For South Asian nuclear deterrence, a visible pattern of infrequent 
communication and incoherent signaling mid-crisis has impaired bilateralism between 
Pakistan and India. Such inability is further enhanced by the fact that third-party 
diplomatic intervention and sanctioning regimes by international stakeholders has 
been misinterpreted. For Pakistan and India, sanctioning regimes and third-party 
diplomatic intercession caused cessation of crises but was unable to positively 
transform communicability between Pakistan and India primarily due to vested 
interest. American intervention or Chinese influence has been perceived to be 
extensions of alliance commitments only for preservation of status quo. For South 


Asia, positive transformation and mitigatory bilateralism has remained an elusive 
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strategy as both states are unable to establish Confidence Building Measures beyond 


their traditional conservative diplomatic norm. 


Nuclear diplomacy is an otherwise intricate set of multifarious levels of risk 
reduction applied in a deterrent atmosphere through mutual consensus. Where 
affirmation or formal approval of such measures is considered a requirement, it can be 
informally and impliedly applied by inducing caution during formation of crisis. In a 
broader understanding, nuclear diplomacy is agreement of state parties towards 
internationally consented behavioral patterns with respect to their military, doctrinal 
and civilian actions in the nuclear realm. Risk reduction in nuclear confrontation is 
different from conventional conflicts as it requires both parties to maintain credibility 
of their deterrent without damaging or eroding their ability to positively restore status 
quo for positive transformation. Nuclear diplomacy encompasses a quintessential 
prerequisite of deterring parties to be able to manage and administer restrictive 
mechanisms as a contingency during conflict and also to create restricting barriers on 
their enhancement of capabilities to maintain equilibrium. Such actions can reserve a 
comprehensive ceiling on either deterring partner in refraining from distressing 
strategic equilibrium. The manner of restrictions can include placement of ceiling on 
their capacity to horizontally or vertically proliferate/enhance their deterrent potential 
and also on implementing internationalized restrictions to ensure sanctions in case 
such commitments are violated. South Asia has refrained from adhering to such 
norms principally due to existence of an asymmetry among Pakistan and India both in 
nuclear and conventional terms. India’s dual-deterrent threats from China and 
Pakistan allows it to create a multidimensional nuclear deterrence but it its 
deployment patterns and escalation trajectory is Pakistan-oriented. Pakistan’s 


countermeasures of engaging tactical level nuclear deterrence through short range, 
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low yield nuclear weapons also pose significant challenges as it has an unclear 
scheme of deployment. Being tactical level weapons with an assertive control means 
there is a dominant risk of employment of use it or lose it phenomena and also 
reduction in its efficacy as a potent deterrent against large-scale conventional 
aggression. It also communicates a mistranslation in India where it can presume all 


tactical level strikes to carry strategic connotations as being nuclear weapons. 


In a more wide-ranging matrix, inability of both states to resort to an inclusive 
and mutually administered nuclear diplomacy architecture prevents both states from 
restricting protraction of conflicts that are already significantly elasticized. 
Introduction of third-party mediation during Kargil allowed both states to terminate 
conflict escalation but at the cost of receiving temporary sanctions that were 
misinterpreted to be unfair and guided by political motive. All future escalations after 
Kargil were aimed at deployment of conventional forces to ascertain pace of 
escalation to a nuclear signaling atmosphere. They were also designed to determine 
weaknesses to be exploited for future use to achieve escalation dominance. India 
asserts its right to preempt or retaliate against nonstate intervening strategies for 
tactical advantage but without verifying or continuing to cooperate with Pakistan on 
such intrusions, it forces Indian conventional forces to act aggressively and actively to 
any such eventualities. In case of disputed territories, India retains the doctrine of 
assertive aggression to ensure that its de facto control is accepted as status quo. 
Pakistan and India have aggressively engaged with each other since 1948 and this also 
indicates their inability to achieve effective deconstruction of conflicting situations for 
peacetime negotiations. Pakistan maintains that India’s aggressive retention of 
disputed territories is accelerated by its insistence of altering status quo of such 


territories through unilateral nullification of bilaterally and internationally agreed 
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postures. For Pakistan, a defensive posture towards Indian aggression has prevented 
crisis escalation but it was supplemented by third-party intervention and the attritive 
nature of crises being unable to escalate into either party’s favor. Development of a 
significant deterrence posture indicating aggression without escalation was 
implemented but a workaround to India’s insistence of nonstate actors and proxy 


engagements remained a missing link in Pakistan’s national security matrix. 


Post-2008 strategic calculus of South Asia indicates four negative themes for 
inability of nuclear diplomacy to maintain consistent operationalization; firstly, both 
parties have a fragmented understanding of national security objectives 
desynchronized with their nuclear deterrent; secondly, both states have been unable to 
successfully diplomatize and have remained dependent on either aggression or third- 
party mediation; thirdly, South Asia’s security environment receives interpretability 
through actions of transregional or supra-regional stakeholders and; fourthly, nuclear 
deterrence in South Asia mistranslates application of affirmative aggressive action as 
a separate domain restricted only to limited advantages. These miscalculations allow 
room and margins for misinterpreting and mistranslating signaling patterns offered by 
either state and a noncooperative game model manifests. India’s consistent use of 
justifying its aggressive posture against unconfirmed and unverified use of nonstate 
actors by Pakistan also disturbs and isolates their impending conflicts like Jammu and 
Kashmir and Siachin. Though such issues received significantly less consideration as 
compared to their intrinsic value prior to 2008, ability of such regions to be used as 
points of exploitation remains operational. Post-2008 environment has eroded nuclear 
diplomacy in South Asia even further where it is bereft of a fundamental bilateral 
communication mechanism for initial risk reduction. Nuclear diplomacy initiates by 


generating liminal space between contending parties to offer pacification of disputes 
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and reduction in escalatory capacity of conflicting situations. By suspending and 
circumstantially terminating bilateral communication, post-2008 South Asian nuclear 
diplomacy is dependent on fulfillment of its requirements by third-party mediations 


which have lessened over time. 


Essentially, third-party mediation in South Asia is dependent on a chronology 
of diplomatic and strategic engagements between India, Pakistan, China and America 
during their Cold War and post-Cold War alignments. India and Pakistan equate third- 
party intervention to fulfillment of strategic vacuums generated by vested interest. 
Such interventions restrict a continuous operationality of diplomatic pacification of 
disputes but also impair and handicap a bilateral ability of both states to develop 
standalone risk reduction mechanisms. Considering how post-2008 environment is 
constructed around inability of both states to create mutually effective risk reduction 
mechanisms and unilateral understanding of conflict prevention and risk aversion. 
Introduction of compellance and adoption of deterrence by denial versus deterrence 
by punishment meant constraints on both states to prospectively restore diplomatic 
rapprochement in a post-conflict scenario. Depending upon third-party intervention or 
escalating to a point where third-party involvement is mandatory to avoid excessive 
erosion of nuclear deterrence is a key determinant of nuclear diplomacy in South Asia 
post-2008. Nuclear brinkmanship in a retaliation-friendly environment involving 
asymmetry postulates an aggravated practice of achieving strategic advantage. Lahore 
Declaration and Composite Dialogue Process were also unable to create a niche for 
nuclear diplomacy in South Asia primarily because stakeholders were unable to 
determine an agreeable quantum of risk reduction during conflict. Pakistan and India 
have created isolated deficiencies disseminating from how they interpret strategic 


requirements to their national security infrastructure. Indian assertion of maintaining 
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an augmented nuclear and conventional force structure due to its dual-deterrence 
undermines Pakistan’s national security and strategic decision-making. Beyond 
Operation Brasstacks and Indian surgical strike narrative, Pakistan has to follow 
Indian modernization and enhancement of nuclear forces for creating strategic 
equilibrium as a means to dissuade crisis ascendency. Compensating for the Cold 
Start Doctrine, Pakistan introduced Tactical Nuclear Weapons similar to line of 
strategy adopted by frontline European NATO member states against Soviet Union’s 
conventional asymmetry during Cold War. Rationalizing an additional layer of 
nuclear deterrent established at tactical to operational levels of combat requires 
reevaluation of warfighting doctrines to readjust thresholds of tolerance of aggression 
and crisis maneuvering. Indian warfighting doctrines have to adjust to low-yield 
nuclear threats not only as a precursor to strategic-level signaling but something much 
subordinate. If India applies a strategic level interpretation to tactical level threats 


then ladder of escalation is ascended much quicker than expected. 


Territorial dispute creates political and social dilemmas that can often lead to 
use of aggression as a reciprocating countermeasure against aggressors. Division and 
compression of East and West Germany during Cold War created resistance groups 
that exercised kinetic operations against their intended adversaries for political and 
strategic leverage. Though such actions could be attributed to state-based indirect or 
direct assistance, continuation of conflicts eventually makes such operations 
independent and autonomous. Indian aggressive alteration of demographic and 
territorial as well as administrative structure of disputed territories has created 
sufficient political momentum which has opted for use of force and kinetic operations 
to create reprieve. Much like Palestinian groups using military strategies to create 


room for independent goal fulfillment, Kashmir has a similar resistance mechanism 
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that is attribute to be facilitated by Pakistan against Indian interests. Where on one 
side it requires verification and confirmation to qualify as an added niche in strategic 
stability of South Asia, on the other side it requires a mutual and bilateral probe for 
further understanding effects on maintaining equilibrium. Pakistan has also been 
subjected to transnational intervention by Indian clandestine operations facilitating 
cessation movements in vulnerable regions but a similarity in behaviors has also been 
unable to create space for conciliatory mechanisms to take effect. Nuclear diplomacy 
through Nash Equilibrium asserts that where individually acting state parties have 
common grounds for mutual consensus and collective action, risk reduction and 
escalation aversion can be achieved through development of bilateral Confidence 
Building Measures. Crisis bargaining then acts as a lynchpin for construction of de- 
escalating strategies and where conflict or crisis cannot be avoided, its density and 
intensity can be contained to an agreeable margin. Much like the Cold War events 
leading to Cuban Missile Crisis between America and the Soviet Union, Pakistan and 


India also have a working solution for their weak bilateral confidence building. 


More recent induction of surgical strike based conventional intervention 
doctrines create an additional threat perception where one state performs hazardous 
strategic maneuvering under a nuclear deterrent in order to achieve surprise and gain 
momentum. Such measures not only erode any possibility of risk reduction but also 
creates a competitive environment where deterring parties sacrifice de-escalation in 
exchange of asserting credibility of their deterrence. Pakistan and India since 2016 
have enhanced entered into a phase where conventional force posturing and 
warfighting doctrines have attained a routine implementation for reinstituting claims 
over status quo. Territorial disputes, intervention via asymmetric tactical operations 


and a general modernization of forces have taken a secondary role, paving the way for 
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conventional warfighting to dictate escalation patterns. Pakistan signaled its intent to 
upgrade from Credible Minimum Deterrence to Full Spectrum Deterrence as a means 
to not only transform regional security complex but also to allow itself sufficient 
space to compensate for India’s newly inducted doctrine of intervening defined 
territorial limitations. This new dimension of conflict reduces efficacy of nuclear 
diplomacy as an independent risk reducing mechanism on five levels; both states have 
sufficient justifications to escalate and prolong conflicts beyond established disputed 
positions, they possess adequate justifications to misinterpret and mistrust actions and 
responses based on nonoperational risk reduction, their inability to receive third-party 
intervention allows them to test and redefine thresholds of tolerance against hostility, 
they are able to enhance their doctrines and postures to suit their needs widening the 
interpretability of threats even more and a disconnected nuclear deterrent creates less 
space for positive transformation of conflict. A vegetative bilateral risk reduction 
mechanism restricted only to a ceremonial exchange of information does not act as a 
buffer during conflicts to extinguish escalation. Even if during Pulwama-Balakot 
crisis in 2019, a disinclination to escalate continuing hostility did not allow for both 
states to actively pursue risk reduction or seek assisted crisis management. Pakistan 
and India are also unable to utilize informal diplomatic channels and apparatuses to 


commence formal dialogue as they are unable to prioritize their threat perceptions. 


Failure of initiation of bilateralism or circumstantial termination of 
negotiations as a precursor to conclusion of active Confidence Building Mechanisms 
implies that nuclear deterrence in South Asia is wedged between establishing 
credibility by sacrificing communication or vice versa. In this scenario, a temporary 
cessation of hostility either ends up one party unilaterally altering status quo and 


recreating conflict or such recesses are consumed in enhancing technical and 
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technological warfighting capabilities or even both. For South Asia, alterations made 
to disputed territories has initiated active affirmative signals of initiation of a 
conventional arms race. Such improvements require doctrinal alterations which then 
require a real-time implementation of such variations to test their veracity. Cold Start 
Doctrine and Tactical Nuclear Weapons are active equalizers to conflicting situations 
and any amendments made to doctrine of force posturing directly effects how these 
strategic decisions are played out during conflict. In absence of arms control or 
limitations agreements between deterring partners engaged in extended conflicts can 
exhaust restraint to secure strategic equilibrium at the least and strategic supremacy at 
most. Either of the two situations present reconfirmation of vegetative bilateral 
confidence building which can resume use for force as a means to institute deterrence 
equilibrium. Between Pakistan and India, a general inability to positively opt for 
third-party neutrality for ant of strategic vested interests and inability to exclusively 
engage in risk reduction, compellance-based strategies or disconnected warfighting 


doctrines can accelerate spiraling effects in erosion of deterrence. 


Strategic stability is a crucial factor in asserting deterrence equilibrium and 
initiate nuclear diplomacy. Strategic stability does not imply absolute equality but it 
does implore deterring parties to opt for equivalent countermeasures to act as 
balancers during conflict, preventing it from intensifying beyond determined 
thresholds. Pakistan and India have mutually agreed to role of nuclear weapons as 
stabilizers and also in their capacity to induce Mutually Assured Destruction is 
unmitigated conflicts emanate. In such a scenario, nuclear diplomacy becomes even 
more relevant but with both states showing incapacity to control aggressive 
confrontations or an inability to bilaterally engage in formal risk reduction 


mechanisms by prioritizing their diplomatic terms of reference, opportunity for 
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inadvertent escalation and irrepressible threat perceptions continue to disrupt 
adherence to fundamental and quintessential requirements of nuclear deterrence and 
strategic equilibrium to institute strategic stability. Post-2008 environment has created 
sufficient space for standardization of limited conflict and has also raised thresholds 
of both states in terms of accepting possibility of active conflicts and crises. Crisis or 
conflict termination is achieved through abrupt cessation of hostility in active 
conflicts and depressing intensity of skirmishes in perpetually active zones for 
temporary basis. South Asian nuclear diplomacy has been unable to recuperate from 
tolerability of both states to accept active conflict and mistranslation of third-party 
actions by using such junctions as means to enhance preparedness and reengage if and 
when required. Political rhetoric or ability to offer mediatory conciliation is also 
subject to a similar misinterpretation which makes nuclear signaling ineffectively 
vulnerable. Nuclear deterrence is unable to maintain strategic stability through 
strategic equilibrium as conventional asymmetry is termed a more effective deterrence 
if executing state is able to attempt for compellance by constituting crisis through 


alterations made to status quo. 


Noncooperative game environment with states employing strategic surprise 
without nuclear diplomacy to act as a barrier to irrepressible escalation creates a fairly 
negative for strategic stability and conflict prevention. From 2008 to 2019, Pakistan 
and India have been able to avoid their traditional escalatory tendencies but have also 
been able to enhance their conventional and nuclear warfighting space. Opting for 
surgical strikes or inability to graduate to comprehensive risk reduction 
rapprochement has upset deterrence equilibrium by postulating either a mutual 
agreement to enter into an arms race phase for maintaining parity or to create 


intermittent conflict or consistency in a negative status quo. Either strategy has not 
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only upset regional security complex of South Asia but has also allowed nuclear 
deterrence to be suspended for sake of accomplishing limited dominance through 
interim yet continual crises. Since each crisis has manifested variations in 
conventional and nuclear doctrines, a possibility of inadvertent escalation caused by 
mis-signaling, overestimation or underestimation of intentions can erode nuclear 
deterrence without nuclear diplomacy acting as a potent de-escalating contingency. 
For South Asia, strategic stability is reliant on a principal understanding of Pakistan 
and India opting to equalize quantitatively and qualitatively through posturing and 
signaling in a synchronized manner. Where post-2008 environment has redefined 
ceiling of escalation and escalatory behavior by adding additional layers of sub- 
conventional conflict and intervention-oriented doctrines concerning conventional 
forces, Indian insistence on aggressive military warfighting doctrines undermines any 
unilateral effort or signal to positively engage in risk reduction through tracked 
diplomatic communication. Deterrence for achieving compellance was a plausible 
policy during Cold War under a massive retaliation approach; balancing threat and 
terror to stabilize crises from hyper-escalating. With advent of bilaterally manageable 
risk reduction strategies operating in a flexible response approach, dynamics of 
understanding crisis de-escalation mandated deterring parties to opt for robust 
communication. South Asia’s nuclear deterrence model maintains a similar trajectory 
but inability of both participants to simultaneously agree to a deterrence model allows 
their different postures and doctrinal approaches to present loopholes available for 
exploitation for want of deterrence dominance. For Pakistan and India, a significantly 
volatile environment is further deteriorated by their inability to review or associate 
contemporary conflicts in their contemporary position. Connecting conflicts to former 


incidents creates an inherent difficulty for either state to fully appraise risk reduction 
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and conflict aversion causing either state to exceed defined redlines causing a security 


dilemma. Pulwama-Balakot Crisis was a similar episode that presented a precarious 


situation where any further miscalculation would have raised concerns on credibility 


of deterrent capabilities or a general erosion of status quo to an aggravated and 


unpredictable series of escalatory hostility. 


5.2 Findings of Research 


Based on data collected and a thorough analysis of incidents, the following 


findings are notable as being more elaborate and distinct in terms of their effect on 


nuclear diplomacy and strategic stability in South Asia: 


Pakistan and India since 2008 have resorted to utilization of isolated doctrinal 
re-alignment which has further limited nuclear diplomacy. Where induction of 
tactical nuclear weapons by Pakistan requires India to opt for a similar 
strategy, insistence by India to expand its nuclear potential on all spectrums 
and ranges indicates mutual dysconnectivity of both parties to engage in 
productive manifestation of nuclear diplomacy. This implies that where one 
state agrees to one model of nuclear deterrence its inability to convince the 
other party in accepting such transition indicates failure of communication. 
This also means that for both states nuclear deterrence is being understood in a 
more isolated dimension which is a violation of the inherent purpose of 
nuclear deterrence. This factor does not imply that upgradation or 
modernization of conventional weapons should be restricted but a concrete 
focus is to be made on dual-use weapon systems. Induction of such 
technologies and weapon system requires procurers to also modify and clarify 
warfighting doctrines from their understanding of strategic stability 


conventional force postures and willingness to generate consistency of 
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aggressive confrontation and skirmishes for minimal tactical advantage is a 
principal cause of apprehension with respect to credibility of nuclear 
deterrence in constructing strategic restraint. India has signaled its intent to 
revisit No First Use Policy and commitments to terminate policy of strategic 
restraint against Pakistan. In reciprocity, Pakistan has signaled an intent to 
capitalize on its commitments to establish Full Spectrum Deterrence as a new 
deterrence matrix. 

Acquiescence of normalcy of aggression and provocative conventional force 
posturing has made nuclear deterrence in South Asia a secondary, often 
voluntary, risk reduction mechanism. Acceptance of consistency of conflict 
alongside and beyond the Line of Control as well as in disputed territories 
implies that focus is not on risk reduction but on competitive victory to 
establish escalation dominance. The inherent concern is that a consistent 
disregard towards crisis aversion in favor of escalation dominance for abrupt 
crisis termination does not positively transform strategic environment in South 
Asia to allow nuclear diplomacy to take effect. Pulwama-Balakot Crisis re- 
assures inability of both parties to establish mutually agreeable framework for 
risk reduction and nuclear diplomacy which is significantly corrosive to the 
nuclear deterrence architecture. Considering India’s ability of crisis 
termination after Operation Swift Retort as a retaliatory response to Indian 
aggression initiation of unilateral amendments to status of disputed territories 
indicates its willingness to allow brinkmanship in exchange of retaliatory 
retribution. For Pakistan such maneuvers reserve an existential status primarily 
due to the fact that status of disputed territories was preserved through 


internationally constructed agreements. Violation of conciliatory arrangements 
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in favor of aggressive posturing has negatively affected credibility of nuclear 
deterrence in South Asia. Conventional warfighting doctrines and their sub- 
conventional application during crisis has created sufficient ability and 
tolerance in Pakistan and India to allow limited erosion of deterrence as a 
means to initiate third party diplomacy or abrupt termination of crisis as a 
stopgap. This strategy has eroded a bilateral capacity of both states to 
understand risks and vulnerabilities associated with brinkmanship. Strategic 
stability in South Asia has opted for a circumstantial role in terms of its ability 
to dictate termination of escalatory tendencies in a crisis. 

A consistency of assigning and relating contemporary incidents to previous 
conflicts and crises also erodes mutual confidence building between Pakistan 
and India. Inability to detach contemporary crises and conflicts from 
unilaterally predetermined causes is neither a potent stabilizer nor serves as a 
level playing field for both parties to engage in nuclear diplomacy. Post 2008 
environment reflects an identifiable trajectory of allegations, unverified 
information and isolated political viewpoints as a pretense to test, 
operationalize or deploy premeditated conventional military offences. For 
nuclear diplomacy in South Asia this narrative discourages either party from 
taking a holistic view of their actions and strategic dispositions on strategic 
equilibrium. Conflicts and crises in nuclear strategy are understood in terms of 
their effect on strategic equilibrium between deterring parties and are 
discouraged as a source to gauge independent warfighting capabilities. Since 
nuclear deterrence is a consistently evolving exercise, treating a particular 
conflict as a continuity of a series of incidents can decrease evolutionary 


potency of nuclear deterrence. Pakistan and India have been unable to 
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ascertain a definitive model of nuclear deterrence which allows aggressing 
party to switch not only between conventional and strategic adventures but 
also in modes of deterrence. India already applies its dual-deterrence to 
significant advantage against Pakistan during crises which indicates an 
inclination not to treat contemporary conflicts in isolation. The Kashmir issue 
has protracted itself since 1948 and with all conflicts included has become a 
justifiable excuse to create conflict by voluntarily selecting any past action as 
a precursor to future aggression. Inability of both states to maintain bilateral 
investigation of transnational interventions or misinterpretations of informal 
diplomatic channels as asymmetric maneuvering also allows both states to 
justify aggressive posturing or induction of additional layers of deterrent 
capabilities. 

Reliance on conventional force posturing and amendments to warfighting 
doctrines have not only encouraged a potentiality of both parties to engage in 
an arms race without arms control to define its ceiling but it has also created a 
niche of unilateral alteration of status-quo forcing each party to offer unequal 
escalation-prone retaliatory responses. Both states display doctrinal fatigue in 
terms of allowing conventional aggression to substitute strategic 
communication as a means to manifest mid-crisis strategic stability. Post 2008 
environment displays a significant reliance on controlled aggression and 
alliance-oriented military modernization without any contingent control 
mechanisms instituted through nuclear diplomacy. Pakistan and India are 
situated in a geographical proximity neighbored by internationally challenging 
states. In such an environment, internal and external security concerns not 


only increase alertness in military postures but also increase probability of 
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inadvertent or accidental initiation of hostile actions. The Line of Control 
between Pakistan and India is treated as a proving ground for new 
technologies and doctrines which on occasions including Pulwama-Balakot 
crisis have provided military assets to overstep into defined territories. Such 
actions increase chances of miscalculation or inadvertent targeting of vital 
countervalue or counterforce installations, creating patterned escalation for 
institution of credibility. A major portion of nuclear diplomacy is dedicated to 
constructing arms control or arms limitation arrangements seeking to 
minimize offensive capabilities for preservation of strategic stability. Pakistan 
and India are deficient of such limitations which, in a non-cooperative 
competitive environment does not afford either state to accelerate 
sophistication of its warfighting capabilities without equalizing with the other. 
Pakistan and India in post 2008 strategic environment have significantly lost 
mutual ability to assert crisis and risk prevention by instituting diplomatic 
engagement. This environment, coupled with installation of conventional 
offensive doctrines has accelerated erosion of deterrence at the most and 
continuity of skirmishes at the least. Unilateral alterations to points of dispute 
have also enhanced trust deficit with vested interests making third party 
intervention futile against crisis escalation. Pakistan and India, despite 
agreeing to transnational intervention, fear of an arms race, plausibility of 
Mutually Assured Destruction and continuity of territorial incongruities are 
still unable to establish fundamental and elementary mechanisms of nuclear 
diplomacy for risk reduction. Assisted confidence measures in order to avert 
international sanctions indicated during third party crisis termination has 


remained an active feature in South Asia prior to 2008. Third party vested 
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interests and a general decay in the regional security complex of South Asia 
allowed Pakistan and India an opportunity to reconstruct their own security 
infrastructures by appraising their bilateral density of engagement. Decline in 
conciliatory engagements since 2008 have disrupted their mutual ability to 
understand nuclear deterrence as a political force multiplier and enhanced 
consideration of the same primarily as a military strategy. Nuclear diplomacy 
constitutes understanding of nuclear weapons beyond their military utility as a 
means to establish the need to maintain strategic communication in opposition 
to continuous brinkmanship. Retaining practical implementations of 
belligerence as a means to probe for tactical level fractures to achieve 
deterrence dominance limits the ability of positive transformation of conflicts 
in South Asia. This also creates an environment where new technologies and 
modernization of existing forces promotes confrontation as an equalizer. 
Pakistan and India have not been able to extend broad spectrum conflicts or 
wars due to resource exhaustion but such considerations have a negative 


impact in post 2008 environment of using control aggression for dominance. 


5.3 Suggestions 


South Asian nuclear diplomacy prior to 2008 can be termed as relatively 


operational as compared to post 2008 environment despite being more crisis-friendly. 


Even after Kargil conflict, Twin Peaks crisis and a generally novice acquisition of 


nuclear weapons and deterrent capability both states were able to construct not just 


the Lahore Declaration and Composite Dialogue Process but were also able to 


understand the importance of bilateralism. Trajectory of conflicts and crises post 2008 


have not only diminished a possibility to reinvoke former conciliatory programs but 


have also damaged bilateral risk reduction by impairing strategic communication to 
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maintain nuclear diplomacy. The following suggestions can be forecasted as a short 


term to long term pacification and preservation of strategic equilibrium: 


India can reciprocate informal diplomatic channels offered by Pakistan or 
institute a separate informal diplomatic mechanism during peacetime as a 
gesture to positively transform pre-crisis environment. Learning from its 
experience post-Operation Brasstacks and commitments made during Lahore 
Declaration, India can review and reprioritize points of conflicts to discuss 
with Pakistan at a diplomatic level. Though both parties are engaged 
diplomatically on international forums, domestic diplomatic latency should be 
reconsidered for the sake of strategic stability. India can invoke pilgrim 
diplomacy as a positive gesture to Pakistan’s Kartarpur Corridor by separating 
its past experiences and contemporary strategic requirement of having a 
functional confidence building mechanism to prospectively engage in 
comprehensive nuclear diplomacy. 

Pakistan has maintained an insistence to create and operationalize Full 
Spectrum Deterrence as a replacement to Credible Minimum Deterrence but it 
has, due to an expressly provided nuclear doctrine, created a new dimension of 
interpretation for strategic equilibrium. Either Pakistan can construct a layered 
nuclear doctrine where it can keep nuclear ambiguity for existential deterrence 
interpretable while comprehensively outlining sub-ordinate deterrence or it 
can substitute ambiguity with a more defined nuclear deterrence mechanism. 
Full Spectrum Deterrence for Pakistan involves conventional deterrence but if 
such model unable to restrict unilateral alteration of disputed territories or 
discourage conventional acts of aggression then such model of deterrence 


requires a serious review in terms of either its credibility or communicability. 
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Conventional warfighting doctrine in India has been unable to achieve its 
basic target of rapid mobilization and modernization has increased prospects 
of collateral damage. India should either relinquish its surgical strike doctrines 
or should increase its thresholds of tolerance against reciprocity offered by 
Pakistan. Risk of erosion of nuclear deterrence is a sufficient deterrent which 
should not be actualized in practice. The myths of nuclear deterrence and 
associated risks are sufficient compensations for want of strategic stability. 
Though India has not consented to reciprocate Pakistan’s Full Spectrum 
Deterrence yet its contemporary force postures fall within the parameters of 
such a model. India can review its commitment to credible minimum 
deterrence without upsetting it’s no first use policy allowing it to induct 
second strike capabilities or its dual-deterrence against China. 

Induction of new warfighting platforms and information manipulation are 
receiving immense attention in terms of maintaining nuclear deterrence 
through non kinetic operations. Pakistan and India can mutually agree to opt 
for reduction in kinetic operations to create space for non-kinetic strategies. 
Considering such strategy would require extensive preparedness a delay in 
conflicts can create temporary space for nuclear diplomacy. 

Pakistan and India lack regional cooperation in terms of economic and 
political rapprochement which allows both states sufficient leverage to 
sacrifice relative gains in exchange of absolute advantage. Such actions 
institute nuclear diplomacy and risk reductions whereby regional organizations 
like SAARC and SCO can provide space for both countries to explore mutual 
integration without upsetting nuclear deterrence. Concepts like escalation 


dominance, compellance and surprise are neither integral nor essential in 
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nuclear deterrence but are both counterproductive and counter intuitive for 
strategic stability. In a non-cooperative environment equilibrium can be 
achieved by consolidating points of convergence between adversaries to 
prevent individual and isolated actions that can cause instability and such 
indicators are designed around social, economic and environmental concerns. 
Hybridization of interests can provide both states common ground for 
confidence building and gradual reduction interest deficit. 

Foreign policies of both states have assumed a secondary rather subordinate 
role to their military policies which undermines translation of national interest 
and national security. Foreign offices are inter-dependent yet autonomous 
institutions which can consistently posture peace time and mid crisis 
communication through formal or informal channels. Pakistan and India can 
revisit and restructure their foreign policy and modus operandi of their foreign 
offices to restructure diplomatic engagement for development of risk reduction 
mechanisms. Beyond conventional sharing of information, more 
comprehensive confidence building measures can be mutually constructed 
beyond military dimensions. 

Academic community in South Asia has sufficiently appraised all dimensions 
to nuclear deterrence and associated factors in South Asia but have not been 
able to construct an indigenous set of criteria for nuclear diplomacy. 
Academicians and strategic community in South Asia are already integrated 
with one another on international platforms where they have often reached 
mutually beneficial conclusions. A similar practice through policy institutions 
can not only act as informal diplomatic channels but can also tailor nuclear 


diplomacy and its associated mechanisms to suit South Asia’s needs. 
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Territorial disputes between adversaries invoke existential insecurities that are 
complex when it comes to ascertaining solutions and such fact is exacerbated by 
existence of nuclear deterrence. Deterrent parties in such a situation are structured in a 
non-cooperative environment where risk reduction and crisis aversion are deemed 
attritive instead of positive strategies. Pakistan and India beyond 2008 have 
experienced a significant increase in mutual trust deficit principally by their inability 
to prevent their strategic environment from accelerating beyond their traditional 
confidence building mechanisms. Post 2008 and contemporary strategic environment 
is terraformed for enhancement of apprehensions due to alterations to mutually 
understood disputes. Lack of communicability effectively undermines capability of 
both states to limit interpretations that can be constructed against perceived threats. 
Ineffective nuclear signaling, abrupt crisis termination, commitments to sustain 
confrontational doctrines and inefficiency to continue mutually initiated diplomatic 
steps for determination of liability has created dysfunctionality of nuclear diplomacy 
in South Asia. For Pakistan and India even after initiating cooperative measures 
against transnational intervention and achieving escalation parity during Pulwama- 
Balakot crisis, trust deficit has significantly undermined their ability to construct 
positive transformation of their post crisis environment. Strategic stability requires 
strategic equilibrium which does not compel deterring partners to create definitive 
equality as a significant portion of nuclear deterrence is presumptive. Post 2008 
scenario does verify the perceptive nature of nuclear deterrence in South Asia but 
unilateral actions and transformation of deterrence mutates their ability to maintain 
strategic stability. For Pakistan and India enhancement of trust deficit is contrary to 
establishment of confidence building which implies a general preference to opt for 


mis perceptions and mis information as a pretext to unilateral restructuring of status 
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quo, reiterating their ability to accept normalcy of aggression. Post 2008 strategic 
environment requires recalculation of mutual threats and vulnerabilities by 
substituting unilateralism with bilateralism. Nuclear deterrence in South Asia and 
architecture of strategic stability is not designed to accommodate comprehensive 
measures under nuclear diplomacy but it can reintroduce pre 2008 prioritization of 
conciliatory mechanisms as a yard stick to construct prospective risk reduction and 


crisis aversion strategies. 


ie 
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Agreement between Military Representatives of India and Pakistan 
regarding the Establishment of a Cease-fire Line in the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir 


(Annex 26 of UNCIP Third Report - S/1430 Add 1 to 3) 
29 July, 1949 
|. INTRODUCTION 


A. The military representatives of India and Pakistan met together in Karachi 
from 18 July to 27 July 1949 under the auspices of the Truce Sub-Committee of 
the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan. 


B. The members of the Indian delegation were: Lieutenant- General S.M. 
Shrinagesh, Major-General K.S Thimayya, Brigadier S.H.F.J. Manekshaw. As 
observers: Mr. H.M. Patel, Mr. V. Sahay. 


C. The members of the Pakistan delegation were: Major-General W.J. Cawthorn, 
Major-General Nazir Anmed, Brigadier M. Sher Khan. As observers: Mr. M. 
Ayub, Mr. A. A. Khan. 


D. The members of the Truce Sub-Committee of the United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan were: Mr. Hernando Samper (Colombia), Chairman; Mr. 
William L.S. Williams (United States); Lieutenant-General Maurice Delvoie, 
Military Adviser, Mr. Miguel A. Marin, Legal Adviser. 


ll. AGREEMENT 
A. Considering: 


1. That the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan, in its letter dated 
2 July, 1949, invited the Governments of India and Pakistan to send fully 
authorised military representatives to meet jointly in Karachi under the auspices 
of the Commission's Truce Sub-Committee to establish a cease-fire line in the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir, mutually agreed upon by the governments of India 
and Pakistan; 


2. That the United Nationals Commission for India and Pakistan in its letter stated 
that "The meeting will be for military purposes; political issues will not be 
considered," and that "They will be conducted without prejudice to negotiations 
concerning the truce agreement"; 


3. That in the same letter the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan 
further stated that "The cease-fire line is a complement of the suspension of 


hostilities, which falls within the provisions of Part | of the resolution of 13 August, 
1948 and can be considered separately from the questions relating to Part Il of 
the same resolution"; 


4. That the governments of India and Pakistan, in their letters dated 7 July, 1949, 
to the Chairman of the Commission, accepted the Commission's invitation to the 
military conference in Karachi. 


B. The delegations of India and Pakistan, duly authorised, have reached the 
following agreement: 


1. Under the provision of Part | of the resolution of 13 August, 1948, and as a 
complement of the suspension of hostilities in the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
on 1 January, 1949, a cease-fire line is established. 


2. The cease-fire line runs from Manawar in the south, north to Keran and from 
Keran east to the glacier area, as follows: 


(a) The line from Manawar to the south bank of Jhelurn River at Urusa (inclusive 
to India) is the line now defined by the factual positions about which there is 
agreement between both parties. Where there has hitherto not been agreement, 
the line shall be as follows: 


(i) in the Patrana area: Kohel (inclusive to Pakistan) north along 

the Khuwala Kas Nullah up to Point 2276 (inclusive to India), thence 
to Kirni (inclusive to India). 

(ii) Knambha, Pir Satwan, Point 3150 and Point 3606 are inclusive 
to India, thence the line runs to the factual position at Bagla Gala, 
thence to the factual position at Point 3300. 

(iii) In the area south of Uri the positions of Pir Kanthi and Ledi 

Gali are inclusive to Pakistan. 


(b) From the north bank of the Jhelum River the line runs from a point opposite 
the village of Urusa (NL 972109), thence north following the Ballaseth Da Nar 
Nullah (inclusive to Pakistan), up to NL 973140, thence north-east to Chhota 
Qazinag (Point 10657 inclusive to India), thence to NM 010180, thence to NM 
037210, thence to Point 11825 (NM 025354, inclusive to Pakistan), thence to 
Tutrnari Gali (to be shared by both sides, posts to be established 500 yards on 
either side of the Gali), thence to the north-west through the first "R" of Burji Nar 
to north of Gadori, thence straight west to just north of point 9870, thence along 
the black line north of Bijidhar to north of Batarasi, thence to just south of 
Sudhpura, thence due north to the Kathaqazinag Nullah, thence along the Nullah 
to its junction with the Grangnar Nullah, thence along the latter Nullah to 
Kajnwala Pathra (inclusive to India), thence across the Danna ridge (following the 
factual positions) to Richmar Gali (inclusive to India), thence north to Thanda 
Katha Nullah, thence north to the Kishansanga River. The line then follows the 


Kishanganga River up to a point situated between Fargi and Tarban, thence (all 
inclusive to Pakistan) to Bankoran. thence north-east to Khori, thence to the hill 
feature 8930 (in Square 9053), thence straight north to Point 10164 (in Square 
9057), thence to Point 10323 (in Square 9161), thence north east straight to 
Guthur, then to Bhutpathra, thence to NL 980707, thence following the Bugina 
Nullah to the junction with the Kishanganga River at Point 4739. Thereafter the 
line follows the Kishanganga River to Keran and onwards to Point 4996 (NL 
975818). 


(c) From Point 4996 the line follows (all inclusive to Pakistan) the Famgar Nullah 
eastward to Point 12124, to Katware, to Point 6678. then to the north-east to 
Sarian (Point 11279), to Point 11837, to Point 13090 to Point 12641, thence east 
again to Point 11142, thence to Dhakki, thence to Poin: 11415, thence to Point 
10301, thence to Point 7507, thence to Point 10685, thence to Point 8388, 
thence south-east to Point 11812. Thence the line runs (all inclusive to India), to 
Point 13220, thence across the river to the east to Point 13449 (Durmat), thence 
to Point 14586 (Anzbari), thence to Point 13554, thence to Milestone 45 on the 
Burzil Nullah, thence to the east to Ziankal (Point 12909), thence to the south- 
east to Point 11114, thence to Point 12216, thence to Point 12867, thence to the 
east to Point 11264, thence to Karo (Point 14985), thence to Point 14014, thence 
to Point 12089, thence following the track to Point 12879. From there the line 
runs to Point 13647 (Karobal Gali, to be shared by both sides). The cease-fire 
line runs thence through Retagah Chhish (Point 15316), thence through Point 
15889, thence through Point 17392, thence through Point 16458, thence to 
Marpo La (to be shared by both sides), thence through Point 17561, thence 
through Point 17352, thence through Point 18400, thence through Point 16760, 
thence to (inclusive to India) Dalunang. 


(d) From Dalunang eastwards the cease-fire line will follow the general line point 
15495, Ishman, Manus, Gangam, Gunderman, Point 13620, Funkar (Point 
17628), Marmak, Natsara, Shangruti (Point 1,531), Chorbat La (Point 16700), 
Chalunka (on the Shyok River), Khor, thence north to the glaciers. This portion of 
the cease- fire line shall be demarcated in detail on the basis of the factual 
position as of 27 July, 1949, by the local commanders assisted by United Nations 
military observers. 


C. The cease-fire line described above shall be drawn on a one- inch map 
(where available) and then be verified mutually on the ground by local 
commanders on each side with the assistance of the United Nations military 
observers, so as to eliminate any no-man's land. In the event that the local 
commanders are unable to reach agreement, the matter shall be referred to the 
Commission's Military Adviser, whose decision shall be final. After this 
verification, 


Done in Karachi on 27 July, 1949 


For the Government of India: 
S. M. Shrinagesh 


For the Government of Pakistan: 
J. Cawthorn 
Major-General 


For the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan: 
Hernando Samper 
M. Delvoie 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN INDIA AND PAKISTAN ON 
BORDER DISPUTES (EAST PAKISTAN) 


New Delhi, 10 September 1958 


In accordance with the directives issued by the Two Prime Ministers, 
the Secretaries discussed this morning the following disputes. 


West Bengal - East Pakistan 

(1) Bagge Awards in disputes | and 11. 
(2) Hilli. 

(3) Berubari Union No. 12. 


(4) Demarcation of Indo-Pakistan frontier so as to include the two 
chitlands of old Cooch Behar State adjacent to Radcliffe 


Line in West Bengal. 

(5) 24-Parganas-Yhulna -] essore 24-Parganas Boundary disputes 
Assam-East Pakistan (6) Pakistan claim to Bholaganj. 

(7) Piyain and Sumra-Boundary disputes. 

Tripura-East Pakistan 


(8) Tripura land under Pakistan railway and Tripura land to the west of 
the railway line at Bhagalpur. 


(9) Feni river-Boundary dispute. 
West Bengal-East Pakistan 
(10) Exchange of enclaves of the old Cooch Behar State- in Pakistan 


and Pakistan enclaves in India. Claim to territorial compensation for 
extra area going to Pakistan. 


2. As a result of the discussions, the following agreements were 
arrived at: 


(1) Bagge Awards on disputes | and II. 


It was agreed that the exchange of territories as a result of 
demarcation should take place by 15 January, 1959. 


(2) Hilli. 


Pakistan Government agrees to drop this dispute. The position will 
remain as it is at present in accordance with the Award made by Sir 
Cyril Radcliffe and in accordance with the line drawn by him on the 
map. 


(3) Berubari Union No. 12. 


This will be so divided as to give half the area to Pakistan, the other 
half adjacent to India being retained by India. The division of Berubari 
Union No. 12 will be horizontal starting from the north-east corner of 
Dobiganj thana. The division should be made in such a manner that 
the Cooch Behar enclaves between Pachgar thana of East Pakistan and 
Berubari Union No. 12 of Jalpaiguri thana of West Bengal will remain 
connected as at present with Indian territory and will remain in India. 
The Cooch Behar enclaves lower down between Beda thana of East 
Pakistan and Berubari No. 12 will be exchanged along with the general 
exchange of enclaves and will go to Pakistan. 


(4) Pakistan Government agree that the two chitlands of the old Cooch 
Behar State adjacent to Radcliffe Line should be included in West 
Bengal and the Radcliffe Line should be adjusted accordingly. 


(5) 24-Parganas-Khulna 24-Parganas--] essore Boundary disputes 
It is agreed that the mean of the two respective claims of India and 
Pakistan should be adopted, taking the river as a guide, as far as 
possible, in the case of the latter dispute. (Ichamati river). 

(6) Pakistan Government agrees to drop their claim on Bholaganj. 
(7) Piyain an& Surma river regions to be demarcated in accordance 


with the relevant notifications, cadastral survey maps and, if 
necessary, record of rights. Whatever the result of this demarcation 


might be, the nationals of both the Governments to have the facility of 
navigation on both of these rivers. 


(8) Government of India agrees to give in perpetual right to 


Pakistan the land belonging to Tripura State to the west of the railway 
line as well as the land appurtenant to the railway line at Bhagalpur. 


(9) The question of the Feni river to be dealt with separately after 
further study. 


(10) Exchange of old Cooch Behar enclaves in Pakistan and 


Pakistan enclaves in India without claim to compensation for extra 
area going to Pakistan, is agreed to. 


3. The Secretaries also agreed that the question of giving effect to the 
exchange of territory as a result of the demarcation already carried 
out, should be given early consideration. 

M.S.A. BAIG, 


Foreign Secretary Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Commonwealth 
Relations, Government of Pakistan. 


M.J. DESAI, 


Commonwealth Secretary, Ministry of External Affairs, Government of 
India. 


New Delhi, 10th September, 1958 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN GOVERNMENTS OF INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN REGARDING PROCEDURES TO END 
DISPUTES AND INCIDENTS ALONG THE INDO-EAST 
PAKISTAN BORDER AREAS 


New Delhi, 23 October 1959 


1. The Governments of India and Pakistan re-affirm their 
determination to implement the Nehru-Noon Agreement in full, the 
legal and other procedures necessary for implementation being 
devised as expeditiously as possible. It was agreed that all preliminary 
work short of actual work in the field should be undertaken now by 
both sides so that demarcation to implement the Nehru-Noon 
Agreement can be carried out expeditiously as soon as the requisite 
legal procedures are devised. It was also agreed that India, while 
framing the legislation, if required, to effect transfer of territorial 
jurisdiction consequent on demarcation, will make a provision in the 
said legislation which will give government necessary authority to 
effect such transfers in connection with boundary disputes that may be 
settled. 


2. Detailed Ground Rules for the guidance of the Border Security 
forces along the Indo-East Pakistan frontier prepared as a result of the 
deliberations of the Conference-copy attached. Appendix 1-will be put 
into force by both sides immediately. The decisions taken at the 
Conference of Chief Secretaries in August 1959 for constant contact 
between the border authorities on both sides with a view to 
maintaining peaceful conditions, which have been further elaborated at 
the Conference, (Appendix 11) should also be implemented by issue of 
detailed instructions by the Governments concerned. 


It was also agreed that the Chief Secretaries will jointly review the 
progress of demarcation every quarter. 


3. Detailed programmes for demarcation work for the field season 
should be prepared as usual. Provisions made in the Ground Rules for 
speeding up demarcation work and for consequential exchange of 
territorial jurisdiction should be strictly observed. Exchange of all areas 
already demarcated along the Indo-East Pakistan boundary should 
take place before 30th June, 1960, subject to the necessary legal and 
constitutional procedures being worked out. 


4. West Bengal-East Pakistan Boundary 


Over 1200 miles of this boundary have already been demarcated. As 
regards the boundary between West Bengal and East Pakistan in the 
areas of Mahananda, Burung and Karatoa rivers, it was agreed that 
demarcation will be made in accordance with the latest cadastral 
survey maps supported by relevant notifications and record-of-rights. 


5. Tripura-East Pakistan Boundary 


Exploratory discussions revealed that the problem had not been 
carefully studied as all the material on each side had not been 
examined and there was divergence of opinion as to whether the Kar- 
Creed maps or the revenue survey maps should be taken as the basis 
of demarcation. It was agreed that copies of the relevant records 
available with both sides should be supplied to each other and facilities 
given to see the originals and the experts on both sides should, within 
a period of two months, be ready with their appreciation of the records 
and indicate: 


(i) the difference in the area involved if either the Kar-Creed or 
revenue survey maps were adopted as the basis of demarcation; 


(ii) their respective positions as to how the boundary should run in the 
upper and lower reaches of the Feni river with necessary evidence in 
support of their view. 


The two Governments or their representatives will, on receipt of this 
material, discuss the matter further and decide what should be 
adopted as the basis of demarcation in these various regions of the 
Tripura-East Pakistan Border. 


6. Assam-East Pakistan Boundary 


The three pending disputes have been settled along the lines given 
below in a spirit of accommodation: 


(i) The dispute concerning Bagge Award II! has been settled by 
adopting the following rational boundary in the Patharia Forest Reserve 
region: 


From a point marked X (H522558) along the Radcliffe Line BA on the 
old Patharia Reserve Boundary as shown in the topographical map 
sheet No. 83D/5, the boundary line shall run in close proximity and 


parallel to the cart road to its south to a point A (H5 31554); thence in 
a southerly direction up the spur and along the ridge to a hill top 
marked B (H523529); thence in a south-easterly direction along the 
ridge down the spur across a stream to a hill top marked C 

(H532523); thence in a southerly direction to a point D (H530517); 
thence in a south-westerly direction to a flat top E (H523507); thence 
in a southerly direction to a point F (H524500); thence in a south- 
easterly direction in a straight line to the midstream point of the 
Gandhai Nala marked G (H540494); thence in south-westerly direction 
up the midstream of Gandhai Nala to a point H (H533482); thence ina 
south-westerly direction up a spur and along the ridge to a point | 
(H517460); thence in a southerly direction to a point on the ridge 
marked J (H518455); thence in a south-westerly direction along the 
ridge to a point height 364 then continues along the same direction 
along the same ridge to a point marked K (H500428); thence in a 
south and south-westerly direction along the same ridge to a point 
marked L (H496420); thence in a south-easterly direction along the 
same ridge to a point marked M (H499417); thence in a south- 
westerly direction along the ridge to a point on the bridle path with a 
height 587; then up the spur to the hill top marked N (H487393); then 
in a south-easterly and southerly direction along the ridge to the hill 
top with height 692; thence in a southerly direction down the spur to a 
point on Buracherra marked 0 (H484344); thence in a south-westerly 
direction up the spur along the ridge to the trigonometrical survey 
station with height 690; thence in a southerly direction along the ridge 
to a point height 490 (H473292); thence in a straight line due south to 
a point on the eastern boundary of the Patharia Reserve Forest 
marked Y (H473263), along the Radcliffe Line BA. 


The line described above has been plotted on two copies of 
topographical map sheets Nos. 83 D/5, 83D/6 and 83D/2. 


The technical experts responsible for the ground demarcation will have 
the authority to make minor adjustments in order to make the 
boundary alignment agree with the physical features as described. 


The losses and gains to either country as a result of these adjustments 
with respect to the line marked on the map will be balanced by the 
technical experts. 


(11) the dispute concerning Bagge Award IV in the Kushiyara river 
region has been settled by adopting the thana boundaries of Beani 
Bazar and Karlmganj as given in Assam Government Notification No. 
5133-H dated 28th May, 1940, as the India-East Pakistan boundary in 


this region, relevant portion of line BA given in the Radcliffe map being 
varied accordingly. 


(iii) Tukergram. : The East Pakistan-India boundary in this region 
given by Sir Cyril Radcliffe as the boundary between the districts of 
Sylhet and Cachar is confirmed. India's territorial jurisdiction in the 
whole of Tukergram village will be immediately restored. 


7. Use of Common Rivers 


The need for evolving some procedures for the purpose of mutual 
consultations in regard to utilisation of water resources of common 
rivers was recognised by both sides. 


The Indian Delegation assured that India will raise no objection to the 
development activities in connection with the Karnafuli dam project in 
East Pakistan on consideration of submergence of some area in India. 
It was agreed that immediate steps should be taken for the 
demarcation of that portion of the boundary where some area might 
be permanently flooded when the Karnafuli dam in East Pakistan is 
raised to its full height so that the Governments of Pakistan and India 
can, in the light of the resulting area flooded, discuss how the claims 
of the Government of India regarding the loss, if any, caused by the 
flooding of the Indian territory should be settled. 


8. Impartial Tribunals 


It was agreed that all outstanding boundary disputes on the East 
Pakistan - India and West Pakistan-India border raised so far by either 
country should be referred to an impartial tribunal consisting of three 
members, for settlement and implementation of that settlement by 
demarcation on the ground and by exchange of territorial jurisdiction, 
if any. Any dispute which may have been referred to the tribunal can 
be withdrawn by mutual agreement. 


It was also agreed that the decision of the tribunal shall be by majority 
and final and binding on both the parties. 


9. It was agreed that neither country will train its border rivers so as 
to cut into the territory of the other. 


10. Press 


It was agreed that efforts should be made by both countries to advise 
their press from time to time to exercise restraint and assist in the 
maintenance and promotion of friendly relations between India and 
Pakistan. It was also agreed that false or exaggerated reports in the 
press, which are likely to worsen Indo-Pakistan relations, should be 
contradicted by the Governments concerned. 


NEW DELHI October 23, 1959. 

Sd/- (J.G. KHARAS) 

Acting Foreign Secretary, Ministry of Foreign Affairs & Commonwealth 
Relations, Karachi. 


Sd/- (M.). DESAI) 


Commonwealth Secretary, Ministry of External Affairs, New Delhi. 


APPENDIX | 


"GROUND RULES" formulated by The Military Sub- Committee of The 
Indian and Pakistan Delegations 


As instructed by the leaders of the two delegations the military sub- 
committee met on the 17th October, 1959. In pursuance of the 
directive, this joint paper was written by Major General Umrao Khan, S. 
Pk., G.O.C. 14th Division, East Pakistan, and Lt. General S.P.P. Thorat, 
D.S.0, G.O.C.-in-Chief, Eastern Command, India. From the Pakistan 
side Mr. S.M Koreishi, P.F.S., Under Secretary, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and from the Indian side Brigadier Ghasi Ram, Commander, 

181 Inf. Bde. also attended the meeting. 


For the sake of clarity the paper is divided into two parts - part | deals 
with the basic requirements which will have direct bearing on the 
implementation of the "Ground Rules" which are outlined in part Il. We 
earnestly feel that unless the basic requirements are fulfilled, the 
implementation of the "Ground Rules" will not be as effective as we 
would like them to be. 


The Ground Rules formulated in this paper deal with the Indo-East 
Pakistan border. 


PART | 


2. During the general discussions between the two delegations held 
from the 15th to 19th October, 1959, it was agreed: 


(a) That legal provision must be made for effecting the exchange of 
territories after demarcation has taken place, wherever it becomes 
necessary. 


(b) That the boundary should be demarcated as early as 
administratively possible. The progress of demarcation should be 
reviewed every quarter by the Governments of Pakistan and India with 
reference to the Field programmes settled by the D.L.Rs and necessary 
action taken to resolve difficulties, if any, and to expedite progress of 
demarcation work. In case of a dispute, the disputed portion may be 
left out, the dispute being reported cartographically and in writing to 
the Chief Secretaries of the Governments concerned who would 
resolve the dispute or refer to the Central Government concerned and 
the demarcation should proceed from where the disputed area ends. 


(c) That following demarcation, exchange of territories in sizeable 
stretches 'of the border should by agreement take place without 
waiting for the entire length of the border to be demarcated. 


To implement this it was agreed that the transfer of territorial 
jurisdiction should take place on an agreed date which shall not be 
later than the 31st of December of the year in which demarcation has 
been completed by the 31st of May. The State Government shall make 
every attempt to speedily transfer the territorial jurisdiction of these 
areas in respect of which the following processes have been 
completed: 


(i) The mechanical part of the process of demarcation would be 
deemed to be completed when the final traverse has been done after 
construction of pillars and the position of the pillars has been jointly 
checked and proved by the D.L.Rs concerned; 


Necessary time should be allowed to the farmers to harvest their crops 
before the transfer of territorial jurisdiction; and 


(iii) Before the transfer of territorial jurisdiction, the authorities on the 
two sides should collect data on the populated and farm areas and on 
properties held by individuals. This will enable the Governments 
concerned to exchange these data and ensure that special 
responsibility is placed on the local commanders and/or police and 
other officials to provide full protection to the person and property of 
the people so that their interests are not prejudiced by the transfer of 
jurisdiction on the agreed date. 


PART II 


3. On the Indo-East Pakistan border the security forces of both the 
countries are located in close proximity of each other. 


Owing to a variety of reasons there have been occasional firings across 
the border. The causes which usually lead to firing are: 


(a) Often, border security forces on both sides do not know where the 
International Boundary lies on the ground. Therefore, when nationals 
of the other country cross into what they think is their territory, fire is 
opened to prevent the ingress. 


(b) Where the boundary in the riverine area is criss-cross and portions 
of land on the home side of the river are owned by the other country, 
fire is opened when these lands are cultivated or attempts are made to 
dispossess their rightful owners. 


(c) When a char land is formed after the floods, whether in the bed of 
the river or as an accretion of the mainland, attempt is made by 
nationals of both countries to seize the newly formed char lands. This 
leads to claims and counter-claims as to which side owns the char 
lands. Firing is resorted to support claims of the respective sides. 


(d) When the river falls on the international boundary, fishing and 
navigational disputes occur and fire is opened to stop cattle lifting or 
other raids by local inhabitants on either side. 


(e) Occasionally fire is opened because of suspected movement in the 
vicinity of border security posts-this happens usually at night. 


(f) sometimes a build-up of border security forces leads to a race 
between the two countries and tempers are frayed. A "trigger-happy" 
person lets off a round and this develops into a shooting match. 


4. The problem is how to prevent such firings. 


Most of the causes for the firing can be eliminated or at least 
considerably lessened if the security forces on either side 'keep out' of 
each other's way. (This does not apply in the case of commanders as 
stated in para 6 to 8 below). 


5. We think that the possibility of fire being opened will be 
considerably reduced if border security forces on both sides observe 
the following simple rules 


(a) Where the international boundary is not properly demarcated by 
pillars, a "working boundary" which can be easily identified on the 
ground should be decided between the commanders of the border 
security forces of both sides. The working boundary will be decided 
upon as under: 


(1) Assam East Pakistan Border: Between D.G., ERR... and 
Commander 181 Inf. Bde. 


(ii) West Bengal East Pakistan Border: Between D.G., E.P.R., and 1.G.P. 
West Bengal Border. 


(iii) Tripura East Pakistan Border: Between D.G., E.P.R., and 1.G.P. 
Tripura. 


(b) The working military boundary may or may not coincide with the 
International boundary and its acceptance by both sides will not 
commit the two Governments in any manner in respect of their dejure 
claims. The working military boundary should, if necessary, be marked 
in some simple manner and the demarcations should be shown jointly 
and recorded on one inch maps. 


(c) After an identifiable boundary line whether real or working has 
been demarcated, neither side will have any permanent or temporary 
border security forces or any other armed personnel within 150 yards 
on either side of this line. Also no permanent posts will be constructed 
till the final demarcation has been done. 


(d) This will not prevent either side from patrolling up to the 'real' or 
‘working’ boundary provided: 


(i) Where possible adequate warning is given to the other side; 


1) Patrols are small in numbers, i.e. not exceeding a section (1 & 10); 
Patrols will invariably move with flags; 


(iii) Nothing but non-automatic small arms are carried by the patrol; 


(e) If defensive works of any nature including trenches exist in the 
stretch of 300 yards (150 yards on each side of the working boundary) 
they must be destroyed or filled up. 


(f) It will be the duty of the border security forces on either side to 
prevent armed civilian entering the 300 yards stretch of the border 
(150 yards on either side of the working boundary). 


(g) Border security forces of both sides are charged with the 
responsibility of preventing smuggling in their respective areas. 
Therefore it is incumbent upon them to arrest smugglers of any 
nationality, whether armed or unarmed, and to deal with them under 
the law of the land. 


(h) Wherever the boundary "real " or "working" runs through mid- 
stream of a river, the facilities to use the main channel will be provided 
by both sides. The following procedure will be adopted to regulate 


traffic and ensure that the nationals of both the countries are not 
harassed: 


(1) Joint check-posts will be established on the bank if possible or in 
the main channel where it leaves or enters the mid-stream boundary. 


(ii) A check will be made and manifests of commodities will be 
prepared at the Joint Check-post. Manifests signed by J oint Check- 
posts will be accepted as the permit to use the main channel for 
navigation purposes only. 


(iii) The boats using the main channel in the other country will not be 
allowed to touch the bank or exchange goods or engage in any other 
transaction with the nationals of other side. 


(i) Border forces on both sides shall on no account participate in any 
quarrels between nationals of the two countries living on the border. If 
nationals of one country ingress the working boundary and enter 
illegally and commit or attempt to commit an offence, the border 
security forces would be at liberty to take appropriate action in the 
exercise of the "right of private defence," preferably without resorting 
to fire. In case fire has been opened the local commander will intimate 
his action to opposite commander and to his own higher authorities. 


In case of inadvertent crossings, after satisfying themselves that the 
crossing was done inadvertently, the border security forces shall 
immediately return the persons concerned to the opposite 
commanders at the officers level. Similarly, the cattle straying across 
the border will be handed over to the authorities on the other side. 


(k) Certain bona ride governmental bodies, e.g. survey parties, forest 
guards etc. will be operating in the near vicinity of the international 
borders. Border security forces shall not interfere with their working-in 
fact they are expected to help. The existence of such parties will be 
notified to both sides, by the departments concerned. 


6. For the practical implementation of the above, the border on both 
sides shall be divided into Sectors/Sub-sectors. The existence and the 
Headquarters of these sub-sectors will be intimated to each other and 
attempt should be made to link the Headquarters of both sides with 
telephone. 


7. The sub-sector commanders should be of the rank of Capt/Major or 
of equivalent ranks in the police. 


8. The duties of the Sector/Sub-sector/Post Commanders in their 
respective areas of responsibility shall be as under 


(a) They will maintain close liaison with their opposite numbers; 


(b) They will, by frequent visits, make themselves known both to the 
Border Security Forces of the opposite side and to own local 
populations. 


(c) They shall receive all complaints regarding territorial disputes 
referring to title to any land, immovable property lying on the other 
side of the border, char lands, navigation facilities and difficulty of 
harvesting. They will immediately hold a joint enquiry not later than 24 
hours of the information report. 


(d) They will immediately enforce a status-quo e.g. if a national of one 
country lays a fresh claim to land and takes any step in furtherance of 
that claim which is objected to by the other side, then the two 
commanders will hold a joint enquiry on the spot and restrain the 
person from enforcing his claim until the matter is settled at the 
appropriate level; 


(e) The two commanders shall be responsible for referring disputes to 
the appropriate authorities and for seeing that they are progressed 
with a view to bringing the disputes to a final settlement. 


(f) Similarly the military Commanders on both sides will keep in close 
touch with the progress of Survey parties working in their areas. 
Where in their opinion the progress is not according to the programme 
or work is stopped on account of difference of opinion or for any other 
reason, immediate reports by quickest means will be submitted to the 
G.O.C.-in-C./G.O.C. concerned who will report the matter to their 
respective Governments with a copy to the Chief Secretary concerned. 


9. We suggest that the tension on the borders will be greatly 
minimised if there is close personal touch between commanders of the 
two border security forces, particularly military commanders on either 
side. We recommend that they should meet periodically to discuss 
matters of mutual interest. Sector Commanders or their senior 
representatives will normally meet each other at the time of routine 
DMs/DCs' meetings. The brigade commanders shall also meet as and 
when the situation demands and whenever they consider it necessary. 
In any case when it is apprehended that trouble is likely to occur they 


must meet. We further recommend that in case the situation is likely 

to become serious, the G.O.C. 14th Div., East Pakistan and G.O.C.-in- 
C., Eastern Command or their representatives of sufficiently high rank 
should meet to discuss the situation and evolve means of eliminating 

the tension. 


10. We attach great importance to such contacts for we feel. that they 
will contribute substantially towards the good relations between the 
two forces, and help in removing misunderstanding about moves by 
both sides. 


11. If in spite of this, unfortunately firing does start, the other side 
Shall refrain from replying. The local commanders will get in touch with 
each other by telephone and will meet with a view to implementing the 
cease-fire forthwith. After every firing incident, it is necessary for both 
sides to carry out an investigation, fix the responsibility and submit the 
report for information to their higher authorities. 


12. Communications: In order to maintain close liaison between the 
border forces of the two countries, it is essential that adequate 
telephone and other communications are provided at various levels. 


13. Telephone: G.O.C.-in-C., Eastern Command and G.O.C. 14th Div., 
East Pakistan, should be able to talk to each other directly without any 
formality. Similarly, D.G., E.P.R. and Comdr., 181 Inf. Bde., 1.G.P. 
West Bengal and 1.G.P., Tripura should be able to talk to each other 
whenever necessary. Telephones between the two opposing Coy/Wing 
Headquarters and between important border posts of either side 
should also be installed, which will be done as early as possible, in any 
case, not later than January 1960. 


14. Communication by Flags: In the absence of telephone 
conversation/contact whenever any Commander on either side wishes 
to meet his counterpart, he will wave a flag, of the specifications given 
below and will proceed to the border unarmed without any escort to a 
prearranged place. The opposite Commander or the Senior Officer 
present on seeing the flag hoisted, will acknowledge the signal and 
proceed to the place of meeting, also unarmed and without escort. The 
use of flags shall be introduced by 15 November, 1959. 


15. All pickets and patrols on both sides will have flags of the following 
description: 


PICKETS SIZE: POLE/7ft. CLOTH/4x3 ft. 


PATROLS SIZE: POLE/3ft. CLOTH/2x2 1/2ft. 
Colours Indian: Orange. Pakistan: Blue. 


16. At night flags will be substituted by light signals (two red very 
lights) or signal by torches as arranged between the two commanders. 


17. In the past tension has mounted on false rumours and 
exaggerated reports to such a pitch that the movement of extra forces 
and reinforcements to the affected areas was undertaken. Repetition 
of such moves in future is inadvisable from all points of view. To 
prevent such contingencies in the future, it is necessary that whenever 
there are reports of concentration and build up of forces on either side, 
Military Commanders of all levels, including the G.O.C.-in-C, Eastern 
Command and G.O.C. 14 Div., East Pakistan should meet and 
ascertain the authenticity of the reports if necessary even by a visit to 
the affected area. Similarly joint inspection will also be applicable to 
any fresh digging which is likely to create unnecessary 
misunderstandings. 


18. Whenever there is a joint enquiry by D.Ms or Commissioners on 
the two sides, the respective overall commanders of security forces 
Shall also attend the meeting and submit for the information of the 
higher respective military commanders their assessment of the 
situation created by the particular incident. 


19. Finally, we think that much harm is caused by alarming reports 
which are occasionally published in the press. We recommend that the 
press on both sides be persuaded to exercise restraint and not to 
publish material which is likely to inflame the feelings of the population 
on both sides. Should incorrect reports be published we recommend 
that contradiction on a governmental level be issued at the earliest 
opportunity. 


Sd/- Lt. Gen. S.P.P. Thorat, 

D.S.O., G.O.C.-in-C, Eastern Command, India. 20 October 1959. 
Sd/- Major-Gen. Umrao Khan 

S.Pk., G.O.C., 14 Div., 


East Pakistan. 20 October 1959. 


APPENDIX II 
MONTHLY MEETINGS 


It was agreed that with regard to the meetings of D.Ms/S.Ps with their 
opposite numbers in the two countries the following additional 
provision should be made: 


(a) Monthly meetings should be held in the second week of every 
month; 


(b) Invitations for the meetings should issue alternatively from each 
side, beginning with India; 


(c) In case a date in the second week cannot be fixed due to 
unavoidable reasons it must be fixed within the following week on a 
mutually agreed date; 


(d) When a border incident occurs and it becomes necessary for the 
two D.Ms/S.Ps to meet, either of them can ask his counter-part to 
meet him at a particular place. Immediately on receipt of the 


request for a meeting the invited D.M. should proceed to the appointed 
place within 24 hours. If he cannot present himself personally due to 
unavoidable circumstances, he may send his S.D.O./S.P. or the local 
Magistrate/A.S.P. as may be appropriate under the circumstances; 


(e) If for any reason a move cannot be made within 24 hours the 
matter should be reported by both sides to their Chief Secretaries. The 
Governments of West Bengal, Assam, Tripura and East Pakistan should 
issue instructions to their officers that these instructions should be 
scrupulously followed; 


(f) It was agreed that so far as Tripura and the bordering Pakistan 
districts are concerned, the monthly meeting should be held between 
the S.P., Tripura, and the D.I.G. of Chittagong Range. 


DAWKI 


As regards Dawki, Sonatilla/Latangtilla the decision taken at the Chief 
Secretaries, Conference was reviewed. It was decided that this should 
be dealt with under the Ground Rules which provide for withdrawal of 
BOPs from within 150 yards of the "real" or "working" boundary. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
AND THE GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN RELATING TO 
CEASE-FIRE AND THE RESTORATION OF THE STATUS 
QUO AS ON 1JANUARY 1965 IN THE GUJ ARAT/ WEST 
PAKISTAN BORDER AND DETERMINATION OF THE 
BORDER IN THAT AREA 


New Delhi, 30 J une 1965 


WHEREAS both the Governments of India and Pakistan have agreed to 
a cease-fire and to restoration of the status quo as at 1 January, 1965, 
in the area of the Gujarat/West Pakistan border, in the confidence that 
this will also contribute to a reduction of the present tension along the 
entire |ndo/Pakistan border; 


WHEREAs it is necessary that after the status quo has been 
established in the aforesaid Gujarat/West Pakistan border area, 
arrangements should be made for determination and demarcation of 
the border in that area; 


NOW THEREFORE, the two Governments agree that the following 
action shall be taken in regard to the said area : 


Article 1 


There shall be an immediate cease-fire with effect from 0030 hrs GMT 
1 July, 1965. 


Article 2 

on the cease-fire : 

(i) All troops on both sides will immediately begin to withdraw; 
(ii) This process will be completed within seven days; 

(iii) Indian police may then re-occupy the post at Chhad Bet in 


strength no greater than that employed at the post on 31 December 
1964; 


(iv) Indian and Pakistan police may patrol on the tracks on which 

they were patrolling prior to 1 January 1965, provided that their 
patrolling will not exceed in intensity that which they were doing prior 
to 1 January 1965 and during the monsoon period will not exceed in 
intensity that done during the monsoon period of 1964; 


(v) If patrols of Indian and Pakistan police should come into contact 
they will not interfere with each other, and in particular will act in 
accordance with West Pakistan/India border ground rules agreed to in 
January 1960; 


(vi) Officials of the two Governments will meet immediately after the 
cease-fire and from time to time thereafter as may prove desirable in 
order to consider whether any problems arise in the implementation of 
the provisions of paragraphs (iii) to (v) above and to agree on the 
settlement of any such problem. 


Article 3 
(i) In view of the fact that : 


(A) India claims that there is no territorial dispute as there is a well 
established boundary running roughly along the northern edge of the 
Rann of Kutch as shown in the pre-_ partition maps, which needs to 
be demarcated on the ground; 


(B) Pakistan claims that the border between India and Pakistan inthe 
Rann of Kutch runs roughly along the 24th Parallel as is clear from 
several pre-partition and post-partition documents and therefore the 
dispute involves some 3,500 square miles of territory; 


(C) At discussions in January 1960, it was agreed by Ministers of the 
two Governments that they would each collect further data, 
regarding, the Kutch-Sind boundary and that further discussions 
would be held later with a view to arriving at a_ settlement of this 
dispute; 


as soon as Officials have finished the task referred to in Article 2(vi), 
which in any case will not be later than one month after the cease-fire, 
Ministers of the two Governments will meet in order to agree on the 
determination of the border in the light of their respective claims, and 
the arrangements for its demarcation. At this meeting and at any 
proceeding before the 


Tribunal referred to in Article 3(ii) and (iv) below, each Government 
will be free to present and develop their case in full. 


(ii) In the event of no agreement between the Ministers of the two 
Governments on the determination of the border being reached 

within two months of the cease-fire, the two Governments shall, as 
contemplated in the joint communiqué of 24 October 1959, have 
recourse to the Tribunal referred to in (iii) below for determination of 
the border in the light of their respective claims and evidence 
produced before it and the decision of the Tribunal shall be final and 
binding on both parties. 


(iii) For this purpose there will be constituted, within four months of 
the cease-fire, a Tribunal consisting of three persons, one of whom 
would be a national of either India or Pakistan. One member = shall be 
nominated by each Government and the third member, who will be 
the Chairman, shall be jointly selected by the two Governments. In 
the event of the two Governments failing to agree on the selection of 
the Chairman within three months of the cease-fire they shall request 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations to nominate the 
Chairman. 


(iv) The decision of the Tribunal referred to in (iii) above shall be 
binding on both Governments, and shall not be questioned on any 
ground whatsoever. Both Governments undertake to implement the 
Findings of the Tribunal in full as quickly as possible and_ shall refer to 
the Tribunal for decision of any difficulties which may arise between 
them in the implementation of these findings. For that purpose the 
Tribunal shall remain in being until its findings have been 
implemented in full. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned have signed the present 
Agreement. 


DONE in duplicate at New Delhi, this thirtieth day of June, 1965 in 
the English language. 


For the Government of India 


Sd /- 
M. AZIM HUSAIN 


For the Government of Pakistan 
Sd /- 


M. A. HUSAIN 
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LETTER DATED 24 MARCH 1966 FROM THE PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE OF INDIA 
ADDRESSED TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL : 


I have the honour to inform you that on 10 January 1966, the Prime Minister 
of India and the President of Pakistan signed a Declaration at Tashkent. in which 
they declared "their firm resolve to restore normal and peaceful relations 
between their countries and to promote understanding and friendly relations 
between their peoples” and reaffirmed "their obligation under the Charter not to 
nave recourse to force and to settle their disputes through peaceful means". The 
Tashkent Declaration of which a copy is enclosed, was registered with the United 
Nations Secretariat by the Government of India on 2¢ March 1966, | 
2,  T have the honour to request Your Excellency in your capacity as. the 
President of the Council to be good enough to circulate this letter as also the . 
enclosure as a Security Council document. : Oe ee: 


3, Please accept, etc. 


(Signed) G. PARTHASARATHT: a 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: 
Permanent Representative 
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TASHKENT DECLARATION 


The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan having met at 
Tashkent and having discussed the existing relations between India and Pakistan, 
hereby declare their firm resolve to restore normal and peaceful relations between 
their countries and to promote understanding and friendly relations between their 
peoples. They consider the attainment of these objectives of vital importance 


for the welfare of the 600 million people of India and Pakistan. 
am 


The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan agree that both 
sides will exert all efforts to create good neighbourly relations between India 
and Pakistan in accordance with the United Nations Charter. They reaffirm their 
obligation under the Charter not to have recourse to force and to settle their 
disputes through peaceful means. They considered that the interests of peace in 
their region and particularly in the Indo-Pakistan Sub-Continent and, indeed, 
the interests of the peoples of India and Pakistan were not served by the 
continuance of tension between the two countries. It was against this background 
that Jammu and Kashmir was discussed, and each of the sides set forth its 
respective position. 

II 


The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have agreed that 
all armed personnel of the two countries shall be withdrawn not later than 
25 February 1966 to the positions they held prior to 5 August 1965, and both 


sides shall observe the cease-fire terms on the cease-fire line. 
TIT 


The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have agreed that 
relations between India and Pakistan shall be based on the principle of 


non-interference in the internal affairs of each other. 
IV 


‘The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have agreed that 


oth sides will discourage any propaganda directed against the other country, 


i 
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and will encourage propaganda which promotes the development of friendly 


relations between the two countries. 
Vv 
The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have agreed that 
the High Commissioner of India to Pakistan and the High Commissioner of Pakistan 
to India will return to their posts and that the normal functioning of © 


diplomatic missions of both countries will be restored. Both Governments shall 


observe the Vienna Convention of 1961 on Diplomatic Intercourse. 


VI 


The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have agreed to 
consider measures towards the restoration of economic and trade relations, 
communications, as well as cultural exchanges between India and Pakistan, and to 


take measures to implement the existing agreements between India and Pakistan. 
VIL 


The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have agreed that 
they give instructions to their respective authorities to carry out the 


repatriation of the prisoners of war. 
VIIT 


The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have agreed that . 
the sides will contimue the discussion of questions relating to the problems of 
refugees and evictions/ illegal immigrations. They also agreed that both sides 
will create conditions which will prevent the exodus of people. They further 
agreed to discuss the return of the property and agsets taken over by either 


side in connexion with the conflict. 
IX 


The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have agreed that 
the sides will continue meetings poth at the highest and at other levels on 
matters of direct concern to both countries. Both sides have recognized the need 
to set up joint Indian-Pakistani podies which will report to their Goyer mente 


“in order to decide what further steps should be taken. 


x * % 
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The Prime Minister of India. and the President of Pakistan record their 
feelings of deep appreciation and gratitude to the leaders of the Soviet Union, 
the Soviet Government and personally to the Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR for their constructive, friendly and noble part in 
bringing about the present meeting which has resulted in mutually satisfactory 
results. They also express to the Government and friendly people of Usbekistan 
their sincere thankfulness for their overwhelming reception and generous 
hospitality. 

They invite the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR to witness 


this Declaration. 


(Signed) Lal BAHADUR ~ . (Signed) M.A. KHAN, F.M. 
Prime Minister of India - President of Pakistan 


Tashkent, 10 January 1966. 


rt os mk ae 


Agreement on Bilateral Relations between the Government of India 


and the Government of Pakistan 
(Simla Agreement) 


Simla, 2 July 1972 


1. The Government of India and the Government of Pakistan are resolved that the two countries 
put an end to the conflict and confrontation that have hitherto marred their relations and work for 
the promotion of a friendly and harmonious relationship and the establishment of durable peace 
in the sub-continent, so that both countries may henceforth devote their resources and energies to 
the pressing talk of advancing the welfare of their peoples. 


In order to achieve this objective, the Government of India and the Government of Pakistan have 


agreed as follows:- 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


That the principles and purposes of the Charter of the United Nations shall govern the 
relations between the two countries; 


That the two countries are resolved to settle their differences by peaceful means 
through bilateral negotiations or by any other peaceful means mutually agreed upon 
between them. Pending the final settlement of any of the problems between the two 
countries, neither side shall unilaterally alter the situation and both shall prevent the 
organization, assistance or encouragement of any acts detrimental to the maintenance 
of peaceful and harmonious relations; 


That the pre-requisite for reconciliation, good neighbourliness and durable peace 
between them is a commitment by both the countries to peaceful co-existence, respect 
for each other’s territorial integrity and sovereignty and non-interference in each 
other’s internal affairs, on the basis of equality and mutual benefit; 


That the basic issues and causes of conflict which have bedevilled the relations 
between the two countries for the last 25 years shall be resolved by peaceful means; 


That they shall always respect each other’s national unity, territorial integrity, 
political independence and sovereign equality; 


That in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations they will refrain from the threat or use 
of force against the territorial integrity or political independence of each other. 


2. Both Governments will take all steps within their power to prevent hostile propaganda 
directed against each other. Both countries will encourage the dissemination of such information 
as would promote the development of friendly relations between them. 


3. In order progressively to restore and normalize relations between the two countries step by 
step, it was agreed that; 


(i) Steps shall be taken to resume communications, postal, telegraphic, sea, land 
including border posts, and air links including overflights. 


(i1) Appropriate steps shall be taken to promote travel facilities for the nationals of the 
other country. 


(iii) | Trade and co-operation in economic and other agreed fields will be resumed as far as 
possible. 


(iv) | Exchange in the fields of science and culture will be promoted. 


In this connection delegations from the two countires will meet from time to time to work out the 
necessary details. 


4. In order to initiate the process of the establishment of durable peace, both the Governments 
agree that: 


(i) Indian and Pakistani forces shall be withdrawn to their side of the international 
border. 


(11) In Jammu and Kashmir, the line of control resulting from the cease-fire of December 
17, 1971 shall be respected by both sides without prejudice to the recognized position 
of either side. Neither side shall seek to alter it unilaterally, irrespective of mutual 
differences and legal interpretations. Both sides further undertake to refrain from the 
threat or the use of force in violation of this Line. 


(iii) The withdrawals shall commence upon entry into force of this Agreement and shall 
be completed within a period of 30 days thereof. 


5. This Agreement will be subject to ratification by both countries in accordance with their 
respective constitutional procedures, and will come into force with effect from the date on which 
the Instruments of Ratification are exchanged. 


6. Both Governments agree that their respective Heads will meet again at a mutually convenient 
time in the future and that, in the meanwhile, the representatives of the two sides will meet to 
discuss further the modalities and arrangements for the establishment of durable peace and 
normalization of relations, including the questions of repatriation of prisoners of war and civilian 
internees, a final settlement of Jammu and Kashmir and the resumption of diplomatic relations. 


Sd/- 
(Indira Gandhi) 
Prime Minister Republic of India 


Sd/- 
(Zulfikar Ali Bhutto) 
President Islamic Republic of Pakistan 


Source: Indian Ministry of External Affairs (Official Website) 


J oint Statement 


The following is the text of the J oint Statement issued at the end of 
the Prime Minister, Mr. A. B. Vajpayee's visit to Lahore: 


In response to an invitation by the Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mr. 
Muhammad Nawaz Sharif, the Prime Minister of India, Shri Atal Behari 
Vajpayee, visited Pakistan from 20-21 February, 1999, on the 
inaugural run of the Delhi-Lahore bus service. 


2. The Prime Minister of Pakistan received the Indian Prime Minister at 
the Wagah border on 20th February 1999. A banquet in honour of the 
Indian Prime Minister and his delegation was hosted by the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan at Lahore Fort, on the same evening. Prime 
Minister, Atal Behari Vajpayee, visited Minar-e- Pakistan, Mausoleum 
of Allama | qabal, Gurudawara Dera Sahib and Samadhi of Maharaja 
Ranjeet Singh. On 21st February, a civic reception was held in honour 
of the visiting Prime Minister at the Governor's House. 


3. The two leaders held discussions on the entire range of bilateral 
relations, regional cooperation within SAARC, and issues of 
international concern. They decided that: 


(a) The two Foreign Ministers will meet periodically to discuss all issues 
of mutual concern, including nuclear related issues. 


(b) The two sides shall undertake consultations on WTO related issues 
with a view to coordinating their respective positions. 


(c) The two sides shall determine areas of cooperation in Information 
Technology, in particular for tackling the problems of Y2K. 


(d) The two sides will hold consultations with a view to further 
liberalising the visa and travel regime. 


(e) The two sides shall appoint a two member committee at ministerial 
level to examine humanitarian issues relating to Civilian detainees and 
missing POWs. 


4. They expressed satisfaction on the commencement of a Bus Service 
between Lahore and New Delhi, the release of fishermen and civilian 
detainees and the renewal of contacts in the field of sports. 


5. Pursuant to the directive given by the two Prime Ministers, the 
Foreign Secretaries of Pakistan and India signed a Memorandum of 
Understanding on 21st February 1999, identifying measures aimed at 
promoting an environment of peace and security between the two 
countries. 


6. The two Prime Ministers signed the Lahore Declaration embodying 
their shared vision of peace and stability between their countries and 
of progress and prosperity for their peoples. 


7. Prime Minister, Atal Behari Vajpayee extended an invitation to Prime 
Minister, Muhammad Nawaz Sharif, to visit India on mutually 
convenient dates. 


8. Prime Minister, Atal Behari Vajpayee, thanked Prime Minister, 
Muhammad Nawaz Sharif, for the warm welcome and gracious 
hospitality extended to him and members of his delegation and for the 
excellent arrangements made for his visit. 

Lahore, 


February 21, 1999. 


The Lahore Declaration 


The following is the text of the Lahore Declaration signed by the Prime 
Minister, Mr. A. B. Vajpayee, and the Pakistan Prime Minister, Mr. 
Nawaz Sharif, in Lahore on Sunday: 


The Prime Ministers of the Republic of India and the Islamic Republic 
of Pakistan: 


Sharing a vision of peace and stability between their countries, and of 
progress and prosperity for their peoples; 


Convinced that durable peace and development of harmonious 
relations and friendly cooperation will serve the vital interests of the 
peoples of the two countries, enabling them to devote their energies 
for a better future; 


Recognising that the nuclear dimension of the security environment of 
the two countries adds to their responsibility for avoidance of conflict 
between the two countries; 


Committed to the principles and purposes of the Charter of the United 
Nations, and the universally accepted principles of peaceful co- 
existence; 


Reiterating the determination of both countries to implementing the 
Simla Agreement in letter and spirit; 


Committed to the objective of universal nuclear disarmament and non- 
proliferartion; 


Convinced of the importance of mutually agreed confidence building 
measures for improving the security environment; 


Recalling their agreement of 23rd September, 1998, that an 
environment of peace and security is in the supreme national interest 
of both sides and that the resolution of all outstanding issues, 
including Jammu and Kashmir, is essential for this purpose; 


Have agreed that their respective Governments: 


e shall intensify their efforts to resolve all issues, including the 
issue of Jammu and Kashmir. 


e Shall refrain from intervention and interference in each other's 
internal affairs. 


e shall intensify their composite and integrated dialogue process 
for an early and positive outcome of the agreed bilateral agenda. 


e shall take immediate steps for reducing the risk of accidental or 
unauthorised use of nuclear weapons and discuss concepts and 
doctrines with a view to elaborating measures for confidence 
building in the nuclear and conventional fields, aimed at 
prevention of conflict. 


e reaffirm their commitment to the goals and objectives of SAARC 
and to concert their efforts towards the realisation of the SAARC 
vision for the year 2000 and beyond with a view to promoting 
the welfare of the peoples of South Asia and to improve their 
quality of life through accelerated economic growth, social 
progress and cultural development. 


e reaffirm their condemnation of terrorism in all its forms and 
manifestations and their determination to combat this menace. 


e shall promote and protect all human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. 


Signed at Lahore on the 21st day of February 1999. 
Atal Behari Vajpayee - Prime Minister of the Republic of India 


Muhammad Nawaz Sharif - Prime Minister of the I slamic 
Republic of Pakistan 


Opening Remarks by National Security Adviser Mr. Brajesh Mishra at the 
Release of Draft Indian Nuclear Doctrine August 17, 1999 


Ladies & Gentlemen, 


I am happy to present to you the draft of the Nuclear Doctrine prepared by the National Security 
Board. A copy has been placed in each of the seats in the hall. We have decided to make this 
document public in keeping with our position in favour of greater transparency in decision- 
making. Please note that this is a draft proposed by the NSAB and has not yet been approved 
by the Government. That will have to wait until after the general elections. 


As our thinking on the nuclear tests has been fairly well publicised, I do not intend to go over 
the ground again. Suffice it to say that this was a step necessitated by the security environment 
and our need to ensure for ourselves the element of strategic autonomy in decision making 
which we will need in the coming years. Our position has all along been that global security 
would be enhanced by the universal elimination of all nuclear weapons, and this remains our 
conviction today. Unfortunately, the indefinite extension of the Non-Proliferation Treaty in 
1995 was in the reverse direction. 


Our nuclear weapons are not country-specific but, as I mentioned earlier, are aimed at 
providing us the autonomy of exercising strategic choices in the best interest of our country, 
without fear or coercion in a nuclearised environment. That being so, we have adopted a policy 
of minimum deterrence as the basic building block of our nuclear thinking. Minimum but 
credible deterrence is the watchword of our nuclear doctrine. From this, flows the decision to 
adopt a no-first-use posture. We have therefore given unconditional guarantees to States that 
do not have nuclear weapons, or are not aligned with nuclear weapon powers. 


A cardinal principle regarding the use of nuclear weapons is that of civilian control. Only the 
elected civilian leader of the country is empowered to authorise the use of nuclear weapons. 
As the recent operations in Kargil have demonstrated, our system and the political leadership, 
believe with great responsibility and restraint, as you would expect from the largest democracy 
in the world. This sense of responsibility will also guide our actions with regard to nuclear 
weapons. 


With these words, I have great pleasure in releasing the document for public discussion and 
debate. 


Draft Report of National Security Advisory Board on 
Indian Nuclear Doctrine Released on August 17, 1999 
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Preamble 


2 


The use of nuclear weapons in particular as well as other weapons of mass destruction 
constitutes the gravest threat to humanity and to peace and stability in the international 
system. Unlike the other two categories of weapons of mass destruction, biological and 
chemical weapons which have been outlawed by international treaties, nuclear weapons 
remain instruments for national and collective security, the possession of which on a 
selective basis has been sought to be legitimised through permanent extension of the 
Nuclear Non-proliferation Treaty (NPT) in May 1995. Nuclear weapon states have asserted 
that they will continue to rely on nuclear weapons with some of them adopting policies to 
use them even in a non-nuclear context. These developments amount to virtual 
abandonment of nuclear disarmament. This is a serious setback to the struggle of the 
international community to abolish weapons of mass destruction. 

India's primary objective is to achieve economic, political, social, scientific and technological 
development within a peaceful and democratic framework. This requires an environment of 
durable peace and insurance against potential risks to peace and stability. It will be India's 
endeavour to proceed towards this overall objective in cooperation with the global 
democratic trends and to play a constructive role in advancing the international system 
toward a just, peaceful and equitable order. 

Autonomy of decision making in the developmental process and in strategic matters is an 
inalienable democratic right of the Indian people. India will strenuously guard this right in a 
world where nuclear weapons for a select few are sought to be legitimised for an indefinite 
future, and where there is growing complexity and frequency in the use of force for political 
purposes. 

India's security is an integral component of its development process. India continuously aims 
at promoting an ever-expanding area of peace and stability around it so that developmental 
priorities can be pursued without disruption. 

However, the very existence of offensive doctrine pertaining to the first use of nuclear 
weapons and the insistence of some nuclear weapons states on the legitimacy of their use 
even against non-nuclear weapon countries constitute a threat to peace, stability and 
sovereignty of states. 

This document outlines the broad principles for the development, deployment and 
employment of India's nuclear forces. Details of policy and strategy concerning force 
structures, deployment and employment of nuclear forces will flow from this framework and 
will be laid down separately and kept under constant review. 


Il. Objectives 


2.In the absence of global nuclear disarmament India's strategic interests require effective, credible 


nuclear deterrence and adequate retaliatory capability should deterrence fail. This is 
consistent with the UN Charter, which sanctions the right of self-defence. 


3.The requirements of deterrence should be carefully weighed in the design of Indian nuclear 


forces and in the strategy to provide for a level of capability consistent with maximum 
credibility, survivability, effectiveness, safety and security. 


4.India shall pursue a doctrine of credible minimum nuclear deterrence. In this policy of “retaliation 


only”, the survivability of our arsenal is critical. This is a dynamic concept related to the 


strategic environment, technological imperatives and the needs of national security. The 
actual size components, deployment and employment of nuclear forces will be decided in 
the light of these factors. India's peacetime posture aims at convincing any potential 
aggressor that: 
1. any threat of use of nuclear weapons against India shall invoke measures to 
counter the threat; and 
2. any nuclear attack on India and its forces shall result in punitive retaliation with 
nuclear weapons to inflict damage unacceptable to the aggressor. 
5.The fundamental purpose of Indian nuclear weapons is to deter the use and threat of use of 
nuclear weapons by any State or entity against India and its forces. India will not be the first 
to initiate a nuclear strike, but will respond with punitive retaliation should deterrence fail. 
6. India will not resort to the use or threat of use of nuclear weapons against States which do not 
possess nuclear weapons, or are not aligned with nuclear weapons powers. 
7.Deterrence requires that India maintain: 


sufficient survivable and operationally prepared nuclear forces, 

a robust, command and control system, 

effective intelligence and early warning capabilities, and 

comprehensive planning and training for operations in line with the strategy, 
and 

5. the will to employ nuclear forces and weapons 
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8.Highly effective conventional military capabilities shall be maintained to raise the threshold of 
outbreak both of conventional military conflict as well as that of threat or use of nuclear 
weapons. 


Ill. Nuclear Forces 


3.India's nuclear forces will be effective, enduring, diverse, flexible, and responsive to the 
requirements in accordance with the concept of credible minimum deterrence. These forces 
will be based on a triad of aircraft, mobile land-based missiles and sea-based assets in 
keeping with the objectives outlined above. Survivability of the forces will be enhanced by a 
combination of multiple redundant systems, mobility, dispersion and deception. 

4.The doctrine envisages assured capability to shift from peacetime deployment to fully 
employable forces in the shortest possible time, and the ability to retaliate effectively even 
in a case of significant degradation by hostile strikes. 


IV. Credibility and Survivability 


The following principles are central to India's nuclear deterrent: 

4. Credibility: Any adversary must know that India can and will retaliate with sufficient nuclear 
weapons to inflict destruction and punishment that the aggressor will find unacceptable if 
nuclear weapons are used against India and its forces. 

5. Effectiveness: The efficacy of India's nuclear deterrent be maximised through synergy among 
all elements involving reliability, timeliness, accuracy and weight of attack. 

6. Survivability: 

1. India's nuclear forces and their command and control shall be organised for 
very high survivability against surprise attacks and for rapid punitive response. 
They shall be designed and deployed to ensure survival against a first strike 
and to endure repetitive attrition attempts with adequate retaliatory capabilities 
for a punishing strike which would be unacceptable to the aggressor. 

2. Procedures for the continuity of nuclear command and control shall ensure a 
continuing capability to effectively employ nuclear weapons. 


V. Command and Control 


5.Nuclear weapons shall be tightly controlled and released for use at the highest political level. 
The authority to release nuclear weapons for use resides in the person of the Prime Minister 
of India, or the designated successor(s). 

6.An effective and survivable command and control system with requisite flexibility and 
responsiveness shall be in place. An integrated operational plan, or a series of sequential 
plans, predicated on strategic objectives and a targeting policy shall form part of the system. 

7.For effective employment the unity of command and control of nuclear forces including dual 
capable delivery systems shall be ensured. 

8.The survivability of the nuclear arsenal and effective command, control, communications, 
computing, intelligence and information (C412) systems shall be assured. 


9.The Indian defence forces shall be in a position to, execute operations in an NBC environment 
with minimal degradation. 
10.Space based and other assets shall be created to provide early warning, communications, 
damage/detonation assessment. 


VI. Security and Safety 


6.Security: Extraordinary precautions shall be taken to ensure that nuclear weapons, their 
manufacture, transportation and storage are fully guarded against possible theft, loss, 
sabotage, damage or unauthorised access or use. 

7.Safety is an absolute requirement and tamper proof procedures and systems shall be instituted 
to ensure that unauthorised or inadvertent activation/use of nuclear weapons does not take 
place and risks of accident are avoided. 

8.Disaster control: India shall develop an appropriate disaster control system capable of handling 
the unique requirements of potential incidents involving nuclear weapons and materials. 


VII. Research and Development 


7.|ndia should step up efforts in research and development to keep up with technological advances 
in this field. 

8.While India is committed to maintain the deployment of a deterrent which is both minimum and 
credible, it will not accept any restraints on building its R&D capability. 


Vill. Disarmament and Arms Control 


8.Global , verifiable and non-discriminatory nuclear disarmament is a national security objective. 
India shall continue its efforts to achieve the goal of a nuclear weapon-free world at an early 
date. 
9.Since no-first use of nuclear weapons is India's basic commitment, every effort shall be made to 
persuade other States possessing nuclear weapons to join an international treaty banning 
first use. 
10.Having provided unqualified negative security assurances, India shall work for internationally 
binding unconditional negative security assurances by nuclear weapon states to non-nuclear 
weapon states. 
11.Nuclear arms control measures shall be sought as part of national security policy to reduce 
potential threats and to protect our own capability and its effectiveness. 
12.In view of the very high destructive potential of nuclear weapons, appropriate nuclear risk 
reduction and confidence building measures shall be sought, negotiated and instituted. 
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Lt. Gen. Khalid Kidwai: 


Ladies and gentlemen I am indeed very grateful to the organizers of the 61st Pugwash conference 
for asking me to participate in this very prestigious event. I would like to express my very special 
thanks to Professor Paolo Cotta-Ramusino who honored my by extending the invitation. As 
Director General Strategic Plans Division for 15 years in Pakistan, it was my responsibility to plan 
and oversee all aspects of Pakistan’s nuclear program comprehensively as a single focal point in 
Pakistan. In that capacity, besides numerous other aspects of the nuclear program, it also fell within 
my domain to follow and remain abreast of emerging trends and thoughts on the international 
think-tank circuit as well as major seminars and conferences related to the nuclear field, especially 
as much as the appearance in Pakistan (Voice not clear in this section). It was therefore but natural 
that I rigorously followed with great interest and respect the proceedings, idea and 
recommendations that were discussed at the various Pugwash conferences over the years. It was 
very satisfying for me to note each time that the global objectives of the Pugwash conferences 
were invariably in line with the most basic aspirations and objectives of mankind in general and 
in many ways, the aspirations and objectives that I and my colleagues were trying to attain in 
Pakistan. At the bottom of it all, I found convergence in a number of areas, though, sometimes 
differing in the methods. In this context, as an example, I would like to quote from professor 
Paolo’s prepared remarks on 3rd of April this year at the Nagasaki Memorial Hall and I quote: 
“taking into account the last series of considerations, we can understand why Pugwash has, since 
sometime, been devoting its modest capabilities, energy and efforts in dealing with the issue of 
conflict resolution and conflict prevention in situations where nuclear weapons are present. In 
order to prevent a nuclear catastrophe, in our times, it is of paramount importance to suggest 


mediations, dialogue and mutual understanding between opposite front in situations where nuclear 


weapons are present. This is why we usually describe the activity of Pugwash as promoting 


dialogue among the divides“(unquote) 


May I say that the foregoing passage from professor Paolo’s remarks is in line with the thinking 
in Pakistan at popular level and at the government level. In Pakistan there is no doubt in anyone’s 
mind that conflict resolution of major issues between India and Pakistan is the only sane way 
forward to ensure peace in South Asia and that the promotion of dialogue is the path of sanity. 
Conversely, a refusal to talk is most unwise and a sure recipe for friction and potential disaster. At 
another place on the website of Pugwash I saw the following words which are important and again 
I find these close to the Pakistani way of thinking and again I quote, “we create opportunities for 
dialogue on the steps needed to achieve that end for the areas (Voice not clear) where nuclear risks 
are present, moving beyond rhetoric we foster creative discussions on ways to increase the security 
of all sites in the effected regions” (unquote) and lastly I couldn’t but agree wholeheartedly with 
Pugwash’s selection of this Nagasaki conference’s voice “remember your humanity”. The 
Nagasaki voice has complete resonance with Pakistan’s voice because the unresolved conflict in 
South Asia is all about humanity and finding a humane resolution to the unfinished agenda of the 
partition of 1947. I refer, of course, to Kashmir which cries for resolution on the basis of humanity 
and humaneness as pledged by India, Pakistan and the United Nations. To recap, Ladies and 


Gentlemen, what I’ve said so far, drawing from the Pugwash’s way of thinking: 


a. There is complete convergence of use of the importance of conflict resolution, conflict in 


South Asia must be tackled boldly and resolved 


b. There is complete convergence of use on the paramount importance of dialogue, mediation 
and mutual understanding and the way forward for conflict resolution. There is no other way and 
no running away from a region where nuclear weapons are present with (or there’s) nuclear risks 


and 


c. While striving for the attainment of the foregoing objectives, there should be due 


consideration for Nagasaki’s voice “Remember your Humanity” 


Ladies and gentlemen, having highlighted the points of convergence in our mutual thinking, I 
would like to take this opportunity to talk about some related issues with reference to the presence 


of nuclear weapons in South Asia and Pakistan’s outlook on these. I start with the fair assumption 


that the audience of Pugwash conference is familiar with the issues in nuclear South Asia which 
are the cause of tensions and conflicts. The core issue that remains unresolved as we know is that 
of allowing the universally accepted right of self-determination to the people of Jammu and 
Kashmir, taking into account the commitment for a plebiscite by India, Pakistan and the UN 
Security Council in the spirit of humanity and humanness as being advocated here. In the absence 
of a just resolution of the conflict and with unsuccessful attempts to sweep the issue under the 
carpet for the last 68 years, peace, security and strategic stability in South Asia have remained and 
will continue to remain elusive or tenuous at this (unclear voice). Over the years, other disputes 
have also been added to the Indo-Pakistan’s conflict dynamics and this include primarily the issue 
of Pakistan’s due share of the water of the river Indus which threatens to convert vast tracks of 
fertile lands into deserts, it is an issue of atomic (unclear voice) survival of Pakistan. The 
meaningless occupation of Siachin by India, at great costs in lives and materials to both India and 
Pakistan, a dispute that has been ready for resolution for a long time. The Sir Creek issue, which 
again is more of an irritant resulting in miseries for fishermen on both sides. Pakistan has presented 
recently to the UN and the US government a dossier of evidence of Indian interference and support 
to insurgents in Baluchistan and Karachi with a view to supporting terrorism and destabilizing 
Pakistan. In the presence of operationalized nuclear weapons with both India and Pakistan, the 


international community is quite justified in labeling South Asia as a nuclear flashpoint. 


Ladies and Gentlemen it is important to recall that India dismembered sovereign Pakistan in 1971 
and then conducted its first nuclear test in 1974. Pakistan’s security was thus, doubly threatened. 
Pakistan had no choice but to commence its own nuclear pursuits. India and then Pakistan, in 
response, conducted nuclear tests in May 1998, in effect, bringing about strategic balance in an 
environment of conventional asymmetry in South Asia. Unfortunately, the newly established 
strategic weapons were once again unacceptable and frustrated the conventional operational 
capabilities of our Eastern neighbor. Soon afterwards therefore, new warfighting doctrines were 
formulated by them in order find space for conventional war despite the mutual nuclear capabilities 
and their inherent dangers and risks. Budgets were, and continue to be heavily jacked up in attempt 
to increase the conventional asymmetry between India and Pakistan, further compounding 
Pakistan’s response options to the provocative warfighting doctrine of Cold Start also renamed 
proactive operations. Let me very briefly explain the underlined concept of the Cold Start Doctrine 


for ease of understanding of the Pakistani response. The essence of the new Indian military doctrine 


is that the somewhat traditional mobilized and hit strategy which has been around for over three 
decades. India has developed a time compressed hit and mobilize strategy thus altering it adversely 
for the Pakistani military the time, space and relative strength metrics in an attempt to achieve 
surprise, inflict special and forced losses on Pakistan while purportedly staying below Pakistan’s 
so called nuclear threshold. If ever there were a doubt among some apologists about its veracity 
and adoption by the Indian armed forces it was laid to rest in September this year by the Indian 
army Chief when he said that India was prepared to fight a short and swift war against Pakistan at 
short notice. This statement was followed by the announcement that India’s heavily mechanized 
strike cores comprising of nearly thirty thousand troops will be conducting exercises in October 
November this year to practice the doctrine under the nuclear chemical biological environments. 
This of course was not for the first time such military exercises are conducted since the introduction 
of cold start. The cold start doctrine envisages that in case of other Mumbai like terrorist incidence 
the Indian army and air force would carry immediate punitive strikes against Pakistan within 48 to 
96 hours and 8-9 points of attack all along Eastern border with brigade size independent battle 
group or IVG’s followed rapidly by follow on forces from deep within India to enlarge the 
penetration and present Pakistan with a fate accompli of loss of substantial territory and serious 
core degradation and quick time, all the time claiming to remain below Pakistan’s nuclear 
threshold. Thereafter India would presumably dictate terms to Pakistan from a perceived position 
of strength. No thought whatsoever have been given to establishing first whether Pakistan was 
behind those fictional terrorist attacks or not. In my talk in Carnegie Endowment in Washington 
earlier this year I called the cold start doctrine pre-programmed, pre-determined firing from the 
hip concept. It is highly pretentious highly adventurous and dangerous. Ladies and Gentlemen in 
practice naive though it might be the adoption of war fighting doctrine by the nuclear India against 
nuclear armed Pakistan is not only reality but an attempt to destabilize what for some years has 
fairly stable environment post 1998 nuclear tests. But more recently with coming in of BJP 
government the intense politico-military environment is now being subjected to unprecedented 
strength through a variety of provocations and juvenile muscular behavior unbecoming of 
responsible nuclear power. I put it to you in an unstable politico-strategic environment where basic 
human conflict like Kashmir, emerging conflicts over water, dams, barrages and lesser conflicts 
like Siachin, Sir Creek continue to fester and remain unresolved, the two militaries sit eye ball to 


eye ball on Kashmir line of control and Siachin. Both Countries possess large number of nuclear 


weapons and where the will and the vision to address these larger issues for peace and security are 
largely absent what I want to say when one party is continuously running away from dialogue and 
conflict resolution making attempts to find space for conventional war despite the other party’s 
well known nuclear capabilities supposedly trying to remain below Pakistan’s nuclear threshold 
indulging in meaningless political rhetoric and unleashing the gene of religious hate. That it is 
playing with fire that it is poor thinking consider and get away with starting a conventional conflict 
and not invite the other parties from card that it is ignoring and avoiding the issues of peace and 
conflict resolution in a fore long hope that these will somehow go away. Who determines 
Pakistan’s nuclear threshold anyway and why there be at first place talk about nuclear thresholds 
when both countries are fully armed. Do we seriously think that in this day and age one nuclear 
armed country could prevail over another nuclear armed country and reveals that it would teach 
other a lesson? Which planet are we living on? Whoever heard of such immature talk of a Russian 
or US or Chinese nuclear threshold. To these nuclear armed countries planned provocative 
conventional military operations against one another remaining below the nuclear threshold of the 
other. Have the thought ever crossed their mind despite Ukraine, the South China Sea and now 
Syria. Responsible nuclear powers look for strategic stability while managing their political 
differences with maturity and restraint. Responsible nuclear powers do play politico-strategic 
games with one another in respective areas of competition, influence or beyond but do they test 
the nuclear threshold of the adversary? Unfortunately since this level of political maturity and 
realization has not daunt in our neighborhood despite the nuclear environment in last seventeen 
years. Pakistan has have to remain alert and take appropriate safeguards against military imbalance 
setting in that will disturb strategic stability adversely. Pakistan does not intend to get in 
conventional arms race with India. It would be foolish and against economic wisdom. Enough 
lessons are available from history not to attempt this. However Pakistan takes Indian military 
capabilities war fighting doctrine and its intentions seriously because it has direct bearing on our 
security. We are the affective party. The capabilities and the doctrine are meant to be unleashed 
against us. Therefore in pursuit of policy of maintaining robust strategic deterrence Pakistan will 
continue to retain effective level of conventional readiness in additional inventory of existing 
nuclear tipped ballistic and cruise missile. Pakistan has diverse variety of short range low yield 
nuclear weapons also sometimes called tactical nuclear weapons so as to deter and fore close 


Indian option of starting military operation at the tactical level as visualized in the cold start 


doctrine and prevent these to escalating rapidly to operational and strategic levels. This is 
Pakistan’s defensive deterrence response to an offensive doctrine. For fifteen years I and my 
colleagues at SPD have worked for the deterrence to be strengthened in South Asia 
comprehensively so as to prevent war deter aggression and thereby for peace although uneasy to 
prevail by. We have worked create road blocks in the path of those who unwisely think that there 
is space for conventional war despite the nuclear weapons of Pakistan. I strongly believe that 
introducing variety of TNW’s in Pakistan’s inventory and strategic stability debate will block the 
avenues for serious military operations by the other side. That debate has been distracted towards 
the lesser issues of command and control and the possibility of their falling into wrong hands is 
unfortunate because it has diverted attention from the real purpose of the TNW’s that of reinforcing 
deterrence preventing war in South Asia, ensuring peace thereby creating space and enabling 
environment for politics and politicians to lead the way towards dialogue and conflict resolution 
and give South Asia and its people a chance. I therefore like to call these weapons ‘weapons of 
peace’. However the reality is that the nuclear weapons in South Asia are ensuring peace. Over 
time as relevant lesson sink in it is my earnest hope that because of foreclosure of Indian capability 
of using the conventional military instrument as a policy option against Pakistan there will be a 
strategic conclusion India that it is dialogue and diplomacy alone that will have to be redeployed 
eventually to find lasting solutions to what are essentially political problem related to humanity. 
And it is also my earnest hope that one day there would be a strategic conclusion in Indian that 
conflict resolution with Pakistan is in its own interest and that day if happen it would allow India 
far greater political space and freedom to emerge and paly its due role on world stage and for 
sustaining economic growth both of which India strong ambitions. It is also my earnest hope that 
there would be a strategic conclusion in India that Pakistan and Kashmir and the rivers are not 
going to go away, geography is permanent and adversaries are not and India sooner or later 
confronts geography in its own interest and start thinking about conflict resolution and making 
peace. Peace of the brave and the courageous. Propaganda on terrorism using it as international 
political whip, repeatedly calling off senior level talks macho posturing through immature political 
rhetoric or lobbying whollies of mortar bombs on helpless civilians of Kashmir and on Kashmir 
line of control would not ring about peace. Gimmickry can not to open ended substitute for 
dialogue. It is my belief that the road to genuine strategic stability and India’s pursuit of much 


sought after global stature lies through Shri Nagar and Islamabad. It is of course India’s sovereign 


choice whether it comes to that strategic conclusion or not or whether it continues to choose the 
path of luster, bravado and suppression. Ignoring ground realities and remaining embroiled in 
subcontinent disputes in its backyard. The Choice is not for Pakistan to make. Pakistan’s policy is 
and will remain will striving for peace and conflict resolution in all sincerity strategic stability will 
never be allowed to be unilaterally undermined. There must be no mistaking [word not clear] and 
pursuit of peace for capitulation. We will wait patiently for India to make strategic choices. But 
will not be coerced by mindless political or military posturing. Our guard is as [...] always and 
every time. However, let me also hold out with assurance that India will find Pakistan ready for a 
fair, honorable and equitable resolution of disputes whenever it has made up its mind that it is the 
right thing to do. We have waited for 67 years, I hope that the one and a half billion people in 
South Asia don not have to wait for another 67 years or more. This meaningless massive nuclear 
retaliation provost (unclear voice) it is time to talk of a massive peace process leading to conflict 
resolution. A peace in which there are no losers only winners on all sides. That is what 
statesmanship and vision is all about. Instead of harping on the past that the Indian and Pakistani 
leadership arrives on (unclear voice) fruitless point scoring with the international audience, no 
amount of joint declaration persistent powers (unclear voice) to bring peace at home. South Asia 
has made enough of a spectacle of itself before a viewing (unclear voice) world. The world is 
neither willing nor capable of helping us. I’m sure they will pity us if not laugh behind our backs. 
True strategic stability as desired by all of us, in my opinion, follow the outbreak of peace not 
recede it under the rollercoaster of political environment (unclear voice). What will prevail before 
that will be fragile and managed stability, born out of fear of mutually assured destruction with no 
guarantees of shelf life. In this context, in order to make a beginning on the long road to conflict 
resolution with an eventual eye on reducing risk of nuclear confrontation in South Asia, I would 
like to reiterate the four point peace formula presented by Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif at the UN 


General Assembly last month as a possible ladder of reconciliation: 


a. Pakistan and India formalize and respect the 2003 understanding for a complete ceasefire 
along the Line of Control in Kashmir to be monitored by an expanded UN military observers group 


in India and Pakistan. 


b. Pakistan and India reaffirm that they will not resort to the use or threat of use of force under 


any circumstances compliant (unclear voice) of the UN charter. 


S Steps should be taken to demilitarize Kashmir and 
d. Pakistan and India agree to an unconditional mutual withdrawal from the Siachin glacier 


Unfortunately India dismissed the peace formula or ladder of reconciliation out of hand in less 
than 24 hours of being offered. I do hope however, that with the passage of time and prudent 
thinking that India would like to reconsider the formula as reasonable enough to formulate the 
basis of the first of a few small steps. It is not inconceivable that larger steps in the future will lead 
to a structural dialogue leading to conflict resolution in a manner that we will all be able to resonate 


the voice of Nagasaki and say “Remember our humanity”. I thank you Ladies and Gentlemen. 


